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IN THIS ISSUE 
EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


The parent-education symposium is introduced by an editorial by Gertrude 
Laws, Director, Education for Women, Pasadena City Schools. Articles in 
the symposium are contributed by Muriel W. Brown, Consultant in Family 
Life Education for the Home Economics Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education; Ralph G. Eckert, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education, California 
State Department of Education; Bess F. Riley, Southern California parent- 
education leader; John A. Sexson, Superintendent, Public Schools, Pasa- 
dena; Kathryn Clemons, Director, Child Development Laboratory, Pasadena 
Junior College: Mary Hackett and Kathleen Serrell, members of a Pasadena 
parent-education class; M. Jay Minkler, Director, Parent Guidance Center, 
San Francisco; Winifred Van Hagen, Consultant in Physical Education, 
State Department of Education; Albert Croissant, Associate Professor of 
English, Occidental College; Lawrence B. White, Assistant Chief, Division 
of Secondary Education, State Department of Education. A book review by 
Gertrude Laws and a list of books selected by Bertha Shedd Mason, M. D., 


San Francisco Bay Region parent-education lecturer, complete the sym- 
posium. 
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An issue devoted to articles of general interest 
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MEET THE WEBSTER 
FAMILY OF TODAY 


WHEN NOAH WEBSTER passed on in 1843, he could not have 
foreseen how many millions of his brain children—original, 
revised, inspired—would be in daily use today. Here is the 
present-day Webster family of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
and Merriam-Webster Reference Books. 


x* * 


Webster's New International Dictionary, ndexed . . . . $22.50 
De Luxe Bindings, upto. . . . $7.50 


The present father of the family. Recognized and welcomed 
everywhere as the “Supreme Authority" on English as spoken and 
written in the United States. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Indexed. . ... . . $5.00 
De Luxe Bindings,upto. .... . +. 875 


The most satisfactory abridged dictionary extant, with 110,000 
entries. A favorite with teachers, principals, superintendents, 
librarians, college students, for both home and school use. 


Webster's Students Dictionary. . ..... +. «+ « $38.00 
oo eae eee he er 


More widely used today in the secondary schools of the United 
States than any other dictionary. Entries, 57,500. 


Webster's Elementary Dictionary for Boys and Girls . . . $1.92 


This pleasing book now leads the sales of books for the elemen- 
tary schools of the United States. 


Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms btece eve” wi eae 
ee re ae 


Designed for writers, speakers, teachers, librarians—for all who 
need or wish to use English with precision. 


Webster's Biographical Dictionary, Indexed. . . . . . $6.50 


Indispensable for quick and adequate information on 40,000 
noted men and women—historical and contemporary—of all coun- 
tries. Correct pronunciation of each name clearly indicated. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 








New Books 


Among the current publications sub- 
mitted to the Journat for review are 
the following occupational briefs : 


Foreign Service —An Occupational Brief. 
Pasadena, California: Western Personnel 
Institute, 1946. Pp. 43. $0.75. 


Foreign Trade—An Occupational Brief. Pasa- 
dena, California: Western Personnel In- 
stitute, 1946. Pp. 40. $0.75. 


Occupational Abstracts. New York: Occupa- 
"tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
1946. Pp. 6. $0.10. 
No. 97—Locomotive Engineman. 


Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job 
Fields. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates (228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4), 
1946. Pp. 4. $0.15. 

No. 151—Fashion Designers. 

No. 152—Museum Workers. 

No. 153—Building Contractors. 

No. 154—Physical Education Teachers. 


No. 155—Horse Breeders and Trainers. 

No. 156—Salvage Workers. 

No. 157—Airport Managers. 

No. 158—Social Scientists. 

No. 159—Direct Mail Advertising W ork- 
ers. 

No. 160—Owning Your Own Retail Shop. 

No. 161—Scientific Glass Instrument 
Makers. 

No. 162—Psychiatrists. 

No. 163—Aluminum Industry Workers. 

No. 164—Salesmen. 

No. 165—Owning Your Own Service 
Agency. 

No. 166—Drug and Cosmetic Industry 
W orkers. 

No. 167—Special Librarians. 

No. 168—Florists. 

No. 169—Citrus Fruit and Nut Farmers. 

No. 170—Bowling Alley Workers. 

No. 171—Owning Your Own Repair Serv- 
ices. 

No. 172—Food Dehydration Workers. 

No. 173—Biological Scientists (1947). 

No. 174—Insurance Salesmen (1947). 

No. 175—Bicycle Industry Workers 
(1947). 

No. 176—Restaurant Workers (1947). 

No. 177—Furriers (1947). 

No. 178—Physical Scientists (1947). 


Turn to Textbooks 
Which Mean Less Work and Worry 
for the Teacher 


SD eTOP ENJOYING ENGLISH, Books I-IV 
DP {i> Vital, stimulating, refreshingly different in its 
approach to both composition and grammar. 
Very successful in Veterans’ Courses. 
ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
First-year algebra with over 15,000 exercises 
and an individualized testing program. Almost 
self‘teaching. Ideal for Veterans’ Courses. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 1946 Edition 
Basal civics made interesting. Readily adapted to local needs. 
THIS OUR WORLD, A Pageant of World History 
Brand new, modern in viewpoint, social in approach, unusually strong 


in teaching aids. 


All Listed in California 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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Next Month 


N deference to the readers who wel- 

come a respite from the monthly 
symposia, the February issue of the 
Journat will be devoted to a variety 
of articles—some short, some long— 
written by California educators. 

Long articles in the next issue will 
include “Needed Reform in California 
Secondary Education” by Dr. Flaud C. 
Wooton, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, and “General Education in 
Public Schools” by Dr. Malcolm S. 
MacLean, Professor of Education— 
both of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Many shorter articles will discuss a 
variety of subjects on the different 
levels. For example, J. Graham Sulli- 
van, Director, Adult and Vocational 
Education, San Diego City Schools, 
who has recently returned from Peru, 
where he served as Special Representa- 
tive of the Inter-American Educational 


Foundation, Inc., writes about the de- 
velopment of vocational education 
throughout Latin America through co- 
operative educational programs. L. L. 
Belanger, Principal, Junior High 
School, Coalinga Union High School 
District, summarizes a recent survey of 
testing practices, purposes, and prob- 
lems in guidance programs in California 
secondary schools. Dr. Bernice Moss, 
Consultant in Health Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
reports on the Extended School and 
Community Health Education Project 
in California. The summary of a recent 
survey of extra-curricular activities in 
the junior high school by Loren A. 
Critser, originally scheduled for the 
January issue, will also be included. 

With other articles, book reviews of 
interest to those in guidance and 
in teaching, and SECONDARY 
SKETCHES—the February issue 
will have something of interest to every 
JourRNAL reader. 





New—Interesting—Teachable 


CHEMISTRY and HUMAN AFFAIRS 


by William E. Price and George H. Bruce 


This text gives chemistry the place in the high school curriculum that is 
demanded by its importance in human affairs. It is up to date not only 
in the principles presented, but in its treatment of contemporary products 
and processes ; obsolete and non-functional topics have been omitted as well 
as some of the more difficult. While the presentations are notable for their 
life and interest, they are also scientifically rigorous. Over 500 illustrations. 


World Book Company 


121 Second Street 
San Francisco 5 





Represented by 
Clyde S. and Donald Jones 












































JANUARY, 1947 


EDUCATION FOR HOME 
AND FAMILY LIFE 


AMILIES have suffered impacts 

from a prolonged economic de- 
pression followed by a long war—im- 
pacts even more serious than those ex- 
perienced by schools. America, how- 
ever, has not abandoned those values 
that arise in family life and seeks ways 
to preserve and develop them. Resto- 
ration of old forms of family life in 
which each family made a living, and 
in which each child was an economic 
asset, will never be possible. In our 
technological culture, each family has to 
earn a living instead of making it. This 
situation often requires that both fathers 
and mothers must be employed outside 
their homes and that the amount of time 
which members of a family can be to- 
gether is greatly reduced. To make that 
little time count for happiness, edu- 
cation, and the development of prized 
values, parents need control of accurate 
knowledge of human growth and de- 
velopment and skills in democratic ways 
of living that no previous generation of 
parents has demanded. 

These facts are fully familiar to any 
thoughtful observer and should affect 
the curriculum of our secondary schools, 
as well as the program of elementary 
schools. In other words, schools will 
have to provide many experiences and 
insights that most children acquired in 
their own homes when almost all of the 
important experiences of life were cen- 
tered in homes. Children learned at the 


sides of their parents not only the proc- 
esses but also the way their parents 
thought and felt about things that 
matter. Birth; illness; death; learning 
to read and write; all of the recreation 
and social life; religious worship; the 
production, preservation, and serving of 
all the food ; the laundry ; and the sew- 
ing—all gave children vital experiences 
and insights. There is no disposition 
here to pretend that this set-up was al- 
ways a happy one nor that any one could 
return to it even if he would. But rather 
to show that in the secondary schools, 
teachers of literature, social science, 
physical education, fine and applied arts, 
mathematics, and crafts need to examine 
those values that arose from that form 
of family life which cannot be provided 
by the typical city home. After exami- 
nation, emphasis on certain portions of 
the curriculum can be changed to meet 
real needs; in other instances, some 
portions of the traditional curriculum 
might well be abandoned in favor of ma- 
terials and experiences that are essential 
to the building of fine appreciations of 
homes, families, and their personal and 
social obligations. Some schools in our 
country have been aware of this need 
for a long time and have developed 
excellent programs in which all the de- 
partments have participated. Too often 
in secondary schools, education for per- 
sonal adjustment and family life is left 
entirely to the home-economics classes, 
in which only a small percentage of the 
students are registered. 
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N the elementary schools, the day’s 

program should begin as early in the 
morning as necessary to provide care 
for those children whose parents are 
employed outside their homes and as 
late as is necessary to protect every child 
against disorganizing experiences that 
can easily befall any young child that is 
left regularly over any long space of 
time each day without responsible adult 
protection. Provision for rest and for 
food, as well as for a balanced program 
of work and play throughout the work- 
ing hours of their parents, becomes the 
joint responsibility of the elementary 
school and the parents in increasing 
numbers of cases. Probably every 
thoughtful person would be glad to see 
economic conditions that would make it 
possible for every mother to care for her 
own young children before and after 
school hours, as well as conduct her own 
home and family affairs. But we dare 
not neglect children, nor do we dare in 
any way force them to pay the costs of 
a faulty economic system. Such ex- 
pression of social responsibility can in 
no sense be regarded as communistic, 
as some individuals are pleased to say. 
Rather, they are an expression of a 
fundamental characteristic of the demo- 
cratic faith that each individual is neces- 
sary and important. Society is still free 
to use its resources in new and effective 
ways to meet new and exacting con- 
ditions. It is disastrous to cling to tra- 
ditional and outworn forms that result 
in juvenile delinquency with its attend- 
ant ills. Political oratory and pious ser- 
mons will not undo the damages done 
to personalities that are denied stabiliz- 
ing experience in a good home or in a 
good school. 

The destructive potentialities of an- 
other war make it absolutely necessary 
that foundations be laid in every child 
now for better understanding of people 
different from ourselves, and that those 
foundations be kept in good repair 
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throughout the school experience. 
Peaceful means of resolving conflict 
must be developed. Those phases of 
human experience most closely related 
to family life provide the best approach 
to this critical educational problem. 


AS long ago as 1941, the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators devoted their annual yearbook 
to “Education for Home and Family 
Life.” In the same year, the American 
Home Economics Association gave 
their yearbook to the same subject. 
Probably the war pressures made it 
difficult, if not impossible, for teachers 
and administrators to give adequate at- 
tention to these two very significant 
and helpful yearbooks. They raise some 
very important questions, such as: 

1. How constructive is the influence 
of school practices on family life ? 


2. Do we place a higher value upon 
school attendance than upon fulfillment 
of obligations to members of the family, 
especially in cases of illness ? 


3. Do we make understanding and 
appreciation of institutional life an inte- 
gral part of many subjects? 

4. Is there a constant scrutiny of the 
homes and the community in which chil- 
dren live? 


5. Does the school frequently check 
its own practices to discover anything 
that is detrimental to the physical, 
emotional, or intellectual health of chil- 
dren? 


6. Are homemaking experiences pro- 
vided for boys, as well as for girls ; and 
are comprehensive programs provided 
for those who will terminate their 
organized education at the end of the 
secondary school ? 


7. Is there a wise interpretation of 
family relationships and individual re- 
sponsibility that gives an insight into 
individual and social factors which im- 
prove or destroy family life? 
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8. Is there an effort on the part of all 
teachers to present applications of de- 
mocracy to everyday affairs in families ? 

9. Is the effect of economic factors 
upon childbearing presented with ideal- 
ism and understanding ? 

10. Is practical assistance given to all 
youth in economic problems of family 
life ? 

11. Do both boys and girls acquire 
sufficient mechanical skill to take care 
of ordinary repairing and maintaining 
household equipment? 

12. Does the school give every child 
the kind of instruction about his body 
and its functions that develops compel- 
ling respect for health and sanitation, 
as well as socially responsible attitudes 
and practices with reference to sex ? 


13. Do school practices help young 
people dispel hostility toward those who 
represent authority in their life? 


14. Is the school organized in a way 
that makes self-direction toward social 
ends a necessary basis for confidence 
among students and teachers? 


15. Isa counseling program provided 
for students who have personality prob- 
lems ? 

16. Does the school inject into scien- 
tific instruction appreciation of spiritual 
yearnings and responsibilities ? 

17. Is there a genuine respect for 
affection among members of a family 
and between friends that gives every 
child a feeling of the dignity of affection 
as a primary motive in family life? 

18. Do principals place a higher value 
upon securing co-operation of parents 
on school problems than on the achieve- 
ment of their own purposes through 
exercise of authority vested in them by 
the board of education? 


19. Does the school concern itself 
with young non-school adults who are 
founding families by offering opportuni- 
ties for study of scientific materials bear- 
ing upon family life? 


20. Does the school uphold the au- 
thority of the parents and help them to 
carry their full responsibility ? 

21. Does the school continuously up- 
hold the family as the basic social unit 
that must receive the support, sympa- 
thy, and co-operation of all the branches 
of governments and of all social insti- 
tutions and agencies. In other words, 
are home and the family recognized 
always as the best source of reference 
and security for a child? 

These, among other phases of experi- 
ence that affect individuals in homes, 
can be given direction in school groups. 
The major difficulty is that too few 
teachers have had enough preparation 
either to do the work effectively or to 
convince them that the schools should 
assume responsibility for an important 
part in these phases of education. 

There can be no doubt that significant 
work in this area with children de- 
mands closer co-operation among teach- 
ters, administrators, and parents than 
is customary. Neither parents nor 
school workers are fully prepared for 
genuine co-operation in education. 
Parents have certain fears that too free 
expression of their thought and opinion 
might affect their children’s experience 
in school unfavorably ; and teachers fear 
both parental interference with school 
work and also taking on additional re- 
sponsibilities. Parents tend to feel that 
teachers know so much that they feel 
awkward with them. Teachers feel that 
parents do not know the problems of 
the school well enough to give much 
help in their solution. 

Genuine co-operation between homes 
and schools in the building of techniques 
for peaceful means of resolving conflict 
would make.a contribution to the larger 
problems of co-operation that face us 
as a nation. But this task will require 
as much resourcefulness and energy as 
violence—even war. 
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Knowledge alone does not compel 
ethical conduct. We must use knowl- 
edge in our human relationships and 
build a public opinion that will not toler- 
ate unethical conduct—either in per- 
sonal or in larger group life. A serious 
effort in this field will require sustained 
faith and courage in the face of indiffer- 
ence—even antagonism on the part of 
some parents, some school workers, and 
some children. But there is enough evi- 
dence that work in this area can be 
introduced into almost every high- 
school and junior-college department to 
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justify the faculty’s undertaking their 
responsibility to meet their obligation 
to strengthen homes and families in 
every possible way. There is also evi- 
dence from schools that have under- 
taken it that the work yields results 
which are more than gratifying, not only 
in the practical assistance to boys and 
girls but also in the reduction of the-in- 
stances of social and emotional disturb- 
ance that drain the time and energies 
of teachers and administrators—GER- 
TRUDE LAWS, Director, Education 
for Women, Pasadena City Schools. 





CONFERENCE ON HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


At the meeting of California Adult Education Administrators at Bakersfield 
on November 22 and 23, one of the section meetings was devoted to a consider- 
ation of home and family living. Ralph G. Eckert, Chief, Bureau of Parent Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, was chairman of the group; 
and Miss Bertha Akin, Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education, California State 
Department of Education, spoke on “The Relationship of the Bureau of Home- 
making Education to the Home and Family Living Program in Adult Education.” 
Members of the panel were Mrs. Clara P. Snyder, Supervisor of Adult Home- 
making Education; T. W. Twomey, Director of Extended Day Classes, Pasa- 
dena; C. L. Vander Bie, Principal, Los Angeles Evening High School, Los 
Angeles ; and Mrs. V. E. Shepherd, Assistant Director of Parent Education, Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


In her presentation, Miss Akin concluded : 


“The home seems to be challenged, but it is still the foundation of our nation 
and will rise with glory again. Homemaking education must be more than the 
mere teaching of skills in food, shelter, and clothing. It must provide for under- 
standing as to the responsibilities of the individual in the family and to the com- 
munity. Courses and course content should be offered in family problems, manag- 
ing income, harmonious relations, understanding the child and its development, 
beautifying the home, color, arrangements, furnishings. 


“Education must accept the responsibility throughout life to improve the home.” 











A SYMPOSIUM ON 
HOME AND FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 


4 In the field of education for home and family life, schools were once primarily con- 
cerned with the home and family life of the future which they hoped to achieve 
through the education and the guidance of the growing child. Now, however, schools 
are becoming increasingly aware of the need for strengthening home and family 
life by helping the adults in the community to become better parents in better homes. 
Therefore, in this month’s symposium, emphasis is placed upon parent education, 
particularly the education of the parents of the children who are enrolled in the 
schools. 


The symposium begins with the editorial on the preceding pages by Gertrude 
Laws, Director, Education for Women, Pasadena City Schools. Dr. Laws was for- 
merly Chief of the Bureau of Parent Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Following the editorial, Dr. Muriel W. Brown, Consultant in Family Life Education 
for the Home Economics Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, contributes an 
interestingly-written article on family life and national strength. Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, 
Chief, Bureau of Parent Education, State Department of Education, reviews the trends 
in parent education. And the problems of parent-education leaders are, presented 
by Mrs. Bess F. Riley, a parent-education leader in Southern California. 


Pasadena’s program of parent education is described by Dr. John A. Sexson, 
Superintendent, Public Schools, who discusses the philosophy of the program: by 
Miss Kathryn Clemons, Director, Child Development Laboratory, Pasadena Junior 
College, who reviews the work of the laboratory and nursery school conducted by 
Pasadena Junior College: and by Mrs. Mary Hackett and Mrs. Kathleen Serrell, two 
young mothers, who summarize the outcomes of the Pasadena parent-education 
program from the point of view of parents. 


Other articles which suggest media for parent education include a review of the 
work of San Francisco's Parent Guidance Center in the education of parents of de- 
linquent children by the director of the Center—M. Jay Minkler; an outline of a 
course in the orientation of parents of beginning high-school students by Dr. Law- 
rence B. White, Assistant Chief, Division of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education: a discussion of the radio, the movies, and the family by Albert Crois- 
sant, Associate Professor of English, Occidental College, Los Angeles; and sugges- 
tions for recreation for the whole family by Miss Winifred van Hagen, Consultant in 
Physical Education, State Department of Education. 


Dr. Laws contributes the book review for the symposium; and Bertha Shedd 
Mason, M. D., a lecturer in parent education in the San Francisoc Bay Region, selects 
some books that are helpful in family-life education. 








Family Life and National 


Strength 


NE afternoon, soon after V-J day, 
some Washington friends were 
saying good-bye to a young psycholo- 
gist who had been working in the Office 
of Strategic Services during the war. 
“Now that it’s over, Jim,” said one 
of the men, “can you tell us what you 
were doing? Forget I asked, if it’s still 
top-secret.” 

The psychologist turned quickly, set- 
ting his coffee cup down carefully on 
the little table beside him before he 
spoke. 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. “TI’ll tell you. 
I'll be glad to tell you. I helped train 
. the people selected for special service 
behind the lines in the Far East.” 


“You did!” exclaimed a girl. “What 
on earth could you teach those cloak- 


and-dagger boys?” 

The psychologist laughed. “You'd be 
surprised! They weren’t all boys, by 
the way ; and I had each group for two 
weeks. It was up to me to use that time 
to give them whatever I had that would 
help them most—in the tightest places 
they might get into. So I gave each unit 
assigned to me a short, intensive course 
in family life and child development.” 

There was, of course, a sound scien- 
tific basis for this decision. The human 
personality begins its growth with con- 
ception. During the first few hours, 
days, weeks, and months of life, it makes 
fundamental adjustments to its environ- 
ment—adjustments which influence to 
an amazing degree the entire course of 
its later development. It continues to 
grow through a marvelous process of 
absorption and digestion, taking into it- 
self the raw materials of life and trans- 
forming these into protoplasm, to be 
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q In the first article of the parent-edu- 
cation symposium, Muriel W. Brown. 
Consultant in Family Life Education 
for the Home Economics Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
makes an interesting contribution on 
family life and national strength. 
Many JOURNAL readers will remem- 
ber Dr. Brown as Supervisor of Parent 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. In her present 
position, she works with state super- 
visors of home economics and the 
heads of teacher-training depart- 
ments in higher institutions in the or- 
ganization and teaching of curricula 
in child development and family re- 
lationships, as well as with state su- 
pervisors of home economics and 
local school administrators and su- 
pervisors of home economics on the 
organization and development of 
community programs of education for 
home and family living. She takes re- 
sponsibility for stimulating the pro- 
duction of materials in child develop- 
ment, family relations, and commun- 
ity organization; assists in the organi- 
zation and development of confer- 
ences for teachers, teacher-trainers, 
and state and local supervisors to 
deal with problems in these areas; 
and she serves as special consultant 
in each of these areas to other mem- 
bers of the staff. 





sure—but also into ideas, ideals, and 
beliefs. Slowly, each new self learns 
how to translate these ideas, ideals, and 
beliefs into behavior. 


Ie the beginning, the family has almost 
complete control over this process of 
personality development because it de- 
termines the environment. Parents and 
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other family members decide, in the 
main, what growth experiences shall be 
made available to each child and how 
he shall use them. By the time a young- 
ster is old enough to realize that fami- 
lies are different, he has been indoctri- 
nated by his own. Through all the rest 
of his years, patterns of thought and 
feeling established in the intimate re- 
lationships of early family life will influ- 
ence his action. To know what the 
families of a nation are teaching its chil- 
dren is to know, in general, how the 
people of that country will behave in 
times of crisis ; what they will yield and 
what they must keep in settling contro- 
versial issues; what they mean by 
“good” and “bad”; what they can and 
cannot forgive in the behavior of others ; 
what they will fight for and, if need be, 
die for. 

“Old stuff?” Perhaps. But are we 
using it? Never before in its history 
has the world needed so much from so 
many. The handful of men and women 
who represent us in the councils of the 
United Nations can never, alone, bring 
peace to this aching earth. There can 
never be world peace until peace is 
willed by millions of. people who want 
it more than they want anything else, 
and have learned how to achieve it in 
their own lives. This is a hard lesson 
to learn, and the first step toward 
mastering it is to take inventory of the 
facts with which we have to work. The 
next step is to work with these facts. 


AST summer, the principal of a spe- 
cial school for children in Copen- 


hagen came to the United States on a 
visit. Throughout the German occu- 
pation, her son, a high-school boy, had 
been active in the resistance movement. 

“And you, yourself?” asked an 
American friend. “How did you work 
for liberation ?” 


The Danish woman paused for a mo- 


ment. When she spoke, her voice was 
deep with feeling. 

“What did I do for the liberation?” 
she said slowly. “I will tell you. First, 
I did all the things everyone else did— 
for the hospitals, for the Underground, 
for the families of friends in trouble. 
These things I did all day long. At 
night, I wrote. Five books I wrote dur- 
ing the Occupation—five books, all for 
parents. I said to myself: ‘I will do 
what I can to keep the spirit of de- 
mocracy living by helping parents to 
bring up children who will never want 
to live in any other way.’” 

“The Germans read my books,” she 
added gaily. “They even printed them 
for me. ‘A book about children’s toys? 
Why yes, Madame. Permission is 
granted.’ And all the while, they did 
not see that between the lines, on every 
page, I was telling the people of Den- 
mark how Naziism could be defeated.” 


O this heroic Danish woman work- 

ing alone, night after night, with the 
shadow of death at her door, victory 
must have meant something far be- 
yond military success. What a shining, 
beautiful thing her conception of de- 
mocracy must have been. How clearly 
she must have seen down to roots of 
the conflict tearing the world to pieces 
in those frightful days—fear and hatred 
in deadly combat with love and under- 
standing. How clearly she must have 
seen what it would mean if love and 
understanding could really triumph. 
How earnestly she must have prayed 
for the right words to come, so that 
parents reading her books would say 
to themselves : “Oh, that’s it. I see how 
you do it.” Above all, how she must 
have longed for the day when, as a 
teacher, she could work openly again 
on the program of education for demo- 
cratic family living which had been her 
responsibility before the war. 

During the past year, a number of 
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men and women with this same kind 
of spiritual dedication have come to the 
United States from many other coun- 
tries. None of them think that we have 
the answers to all of their problems. 
Most of them believe, however, that our 
interpretation of the meaning of de- 
mocracy is a good interpretation ; that 
the way of life which we, as a people, 
are trying to learn is the way of living 
that will ultimately bring peace and 
happiness to the world. And all of them 
take comfort in the promise of life re- 
newed through children within the 
framework of family life. So they ask 
about our homemaking programs in the 
schools, about pre-parental classes for 
young men and women, about nursery 
schools and family counselling services, 
about research going on in family-life 
education. They ask about our com- 
munity institutes and forums. They 
read the articles on family life in our 
current magazines. They look at our 
books and pamphlets, and study the 
voluminous reports of our state and 


national conferences. Sometimes, they 


borrow our specialists to help them at 
home for a while. 


HIS attention is flattering, but it 

would be dangerous to misunder- 
stand it. Not long ago, a well-known 
psychiatrist was heard to remark, in 
one of his more pessimistic moments, 
that never before in the history of the 
world had there been a culture in which 
preaching and practice were farther 
apart than in our own. This is not 
necessarily a reproach—or a disadvan- 
tage. People born with their stars in 
their hands can never have the thrilling 
sense of achievement that comes to the 
rest of us when we feel that we are 
making progress toward our goals. But 
it is important to have some systematic 
plans for reducing the discrepancies be- 
tween what we do and what we believe. 
One remembers, in this connection, the 
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little Italian boy in one of Percy Marks’s 
books who came one day to the house 
of a great violinist. 

“Will you teach me to play it?” he 
asked, thrusting an old fiddle toward 
the musician. “I hear it so much more 
beautiful inside !” 

America has made tremendous 
strides, in the last ten years, in_ana- 
lyzing the job of education for de- 
mocracy. Our immediate responsibility 
is to put what we know into practice. 
There is now available to us a great deal 
of information about the meaning of de- 
mocracy, about the ways in which demo- 
cratic habits of thought and action are 
learned, about the part that family life 
plays in this learning process. 


N addition to this information, we 

have a powerful motive for action. 
Man has in his own hands, for the first 
time, the power to save and the power 
to destroy himself. We are deciding 
now what to do with these alternatives. 
There can be no defense in atomic or 
biological warfare, no sanctuaries— 
even for children. Survival for all of 
us depends on two things : the skill with 
which the principles of co-operative 
problem-solving can be applied to na- 
tional and international issues and our 
ability to “think straight” about these 
issues. The crucial questions are: For 
how many of us do our religious leaders 
speak when they say that the moral 
law—the basis of democracy—must be 
applied in the solution of social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems? How 
much are we willing to sacrifice to see 
that this is done? How much time have 
we left? 

As educators, our major concern is, 
of course, the enrichment and improve- 
ment of programs of education for de- 
mocracy. This does not necessarily 
mean that we must wait until the chil- 
dren now in nursery school grow up 
and show us how to play with the blocks. 
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It does mean intensive work in every 
relevant phase of the curriculum, on 
every educational level, with special 
emphasis, now, on objectives, content, 
methods, and practices in educational 
programs for youth—both in and out of 
school—and for adults. It means, to be 
more exact, a nation-wide “drive” to 
help people everywhere check up on 
and enlarge their own conceptions of 
democracy. It means helping people 
everywhere to examine their own be- 
havior in everyday human relationships, 
to make sure they are actually using the 
principles of democracy in their associ- 
ation with others. Finally, it means con- 
centration of effort, for as long as need 
be, on the further development of 
comprehensive programs of education 
for home and family living. As long as 
we deny prestige to this core area of 
education for democracy, we may ex- 
pect to deal with the appalling conse- 
quences of our neglect. 


EMOCRACY has been defined in 
many ways. A definition which we 
might well use to spearhead a new ap- 
proach to the problem of democratic 
education is one prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association.* Ac- 
cording to this definition, a democratic 
society is one in which: 
1. There is co-operative action for the com- 
mon good. 


. The welfare of each is sought by all the 
rest. 


. All take part, according to their abilities, 
in planning and carrying out activities 
and in evaluating results. 

. The experimental method, based on faith 
in informed intelligence, is freely used in 
the solution of problems. 

. Controversial subjects are freely studied 
and discussed in order that truth may be 
discovered through the dispassionate ex- 


* Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Educational Association. gy YX 
the Wa ave of Democracy. Be Lege: n, D. 
— Education Association, 1940, pp. int. 


amination of all available facts and many 
different points of view. 


6. There is freedom, with responsibility in 
action. 

How simple and yet how far-reaching 
a guide for democratic action this state- 
ment provides! How it challenges 
and how it helps. It outlines a con- 
cept of human relationships in which 
co-operative problem-solving i is the cen- 
tral process in social evolution. It 
cherishes each individual because of the 
contribution he alone can make to so- 
cial progress. It gives a basis for be- 
lieving that we can save our civilization 
from possible destruction by facing our 
problems honestly and working to- 
gether, from facts as we find them, 
toward solutions which represent the 
highest spiritual values we know. 


UT the skills for this kind of cre- 

ative citizenship must be learned. It 
takes skill, as well as vision and honesty 
and maturity, to ask the right ques- 
tions—the questions that cut to the 
heart of situations to reveal fundamental 
problems or issues. It takes faith and 
skill to move successfully from point to 
point through the complexities of group 
problem-solving when the concerns and 
the contributions of many people must 


-be integrated into effective action. 


We know that, in our culture, the 
primary agency for communicating this 
faith and teaching these skills is the 
family. In spite of this fact, organized 
education in America has so far done 
comparatively little to help families meet 
this enormous responsibility. Because 
of our lack of initiative and precision in 
teaching the basic facts about family 
living to students in schools, colleges, 
and programs of adult education, there 
is at present in this country a startling 
amount of ignorance and confusion 
about the nature and purposes of family 
life. This ignorance and this confusion 
undoubtedly go a long way toward ac- 
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counting for many of our broken homes, 
for a great deal of our juvenile delin- 
quency and adult crime, for many of our 
inter-group tensions, for much of our 
mental and physical ill-health. 


| Cinetlys NATELY, signs of progress 
in the development of education for 
home and family living in many parts 
of the United States are by no means 
lacking. Several cities are patterning 
similar ventures after Pasadena’s fa- 
mous play-group program. California’s 
system of lay-leadership training is 
being carefully studied in a number of 
other states. At least thirty counties 
and cities in different parts of the coun- 
try are experimenting with community 
organization for better family living. 
Many school systems are making rapid 
progress in the reorganization of sec- 
ondary curricula to include courses in 
family living, family relations, human 
relations, home living, or homemaking. 
Some of these high-school programs in- 
clude nursery schools and other facili- 


ties for directed student experiences 
with young children. Several interest- 
ing plans for in-service training to de- 
velop leadership in teaching and other 
professions for specialized work in 
family-life education are under way. 
To provide the facts and the materials 
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needed for the success of such enter- 
prises in a fairly new field, several 
Foundations and other national organi- 
zations are conducting or sponsoring 
research and the preparation of publi- 
cations. One of the-finest recent contri- 
butions of this sort is the series of Con- 
sultants’ Reports published last year 
by The Woman’s Foundation of New 
York. The pamphlet in this series en- 
titled The Place of the Family in Ameri- 
can Life has special value and interest 
because it contains a statement of the 
distinctive functions of the family in 
American life prepared by a committee 
representing all the sciences engaged 
in the professional study of the family. 


Tos may seem a slow and hazard- 
ous way of underwriting national 
security and world peace. It is, in fact, 
the only safe way. In a world as small 
and dangerous as ours has become, the 
only possible security for any one lies 
in the just and democratic solution of 
the problems now facing us wherever 
we look. It is the high purpose of family 
life to educate men, women, and chil- 
dren for this kind of creative citizen- 
ship. It is the privilege of professional 
education to make its rich resources 
freely available to families undertaking 
this task. 


PARENT EDUCATION IS CONTINUOUS 


“In much of the formal education in schools, from kindergarten through adult 
education, ‘time’ for adequate training has not been arranged. It has been as- 
sumed that verbal presentation was a guarantee of learning. School programs _ 
have been crowded with verbal experience. Feeling and thinking which is gener- 
ated by repeated and varied observation over a long period of time has been largely 
neglected. The public school’s part in education for family life cannot be done 
in one short time in the school life. But ... extended study in early adolescence, 
further study in early years of maturity, more and wider study in college, and 
continued study on the job of parenthood should be provided in our public school 
system. Such an educational program would go much further toward the de- 
velopment of techniques for elimination of war than treaties by statesmen. It 
would go further toward elimination of delinquency and crime than more severe 
and prompt punishment. It would go further to check the growth of social dis- 
ease than compulsory physical examination. There is no magic of fulfillment. 
The way is long, but this generation of parents and teachers can make a be- 
ginning.”—Parent Education in California (Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 17, September, 1937), p. 53. 





Trends in Parent 
Education 


N few fields of education has there 

been more continuous dynamic de- 
velopment than in the field of parent 
education. As one studies the progress 
of the last two decades, at least five dis- 
tinct trends seem to emerge, which 
might be listed as follows: 


I. From a Concern about Behavior, as 
Such, Toward Greater Concern 
for Relationships 


In the days when behaviorism domi- 
nated the thinking in the field of child 
development, parent education was con- 
trolled by the thought that parents 
needed help to order conditions properly 
and to train the child into desirable 
forms of behavior. Schedules—long 
lists of do’s and don’ts—attempted to 
give parents an infallible guide to the 
“manipulation” of children to produce 
the desired patterns of behavior. There 
are some psychologists who feel that 
this period of parent education did more 
harm than good in that it discouraged 
parents from using affection and their 
common sense in the solution of every- 
day problems and led to many inflexible 
controls based upon “the book.” 


Behaviorism gave parents a deep 
sense of frustration by assuming that 
children came into the world as organ- 
isms whose behavior was determined 
entirely by the influence of environment. 
Consequently, when children behaved 
as we now know children ought to be- 
have because of the strong impulses and 
drives which they bring with them into 
the world, parents developed a strong 
sense of guilt, feeling that they must be 
doing something wrong to produce the 
“normal” behavior which children ex- 
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qIn “Trends in Parent Education.” 
Ralph G. Eckert continues the discus- 
sion on parent education which he 
began in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL in his contribution to the 
adult-education symposium, entitled 
“The Role of Adult Education during 
Reconversion through Parent Educa- 
tion.” As Chief of the Bureau of Parent 
Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Dr. Eckert has 
an opportunity to observe the de- 
velopments in parent-education pro- 
grams throughout California. Before 
assuming his present position, Dr. 
Eckert was director of counseling and 
dean of men at Stockton Junior Col- 
lege and College of the Pacific, where 
he developed a course in the psychol- 
ogy of marriage and taught it for five 
years. At present, he is busily en- 
gaged in giving lectures and in or- 
ganizing parent-education programs. 
In opening the panel discussion on 
Home and Family Living at Bakers- 
field on November 22, Dr. Eckert com- 
mented: 

“Our development as individuals 
and as a nation depends upon home 
and family life. The family of yester- 
day is no more—crowded housing 
conditions, broken homes, delinquent 
children, lone mothers. Education has 
looked with disfavor on autocratic 
family life, but at the same time has 
done little for the democratic type of 
family life.” 


aie 





hibited. The concept of “easy rules” 
was found fallacious, of course, in that 
children respond not so much to what 
we do or say as the way in which we 
do it and say it. In other words, they 
respond to us as people. 
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Another factor contributing to par- 
ents’ sense of inadequacy was Freud’s 
discovery of numerous “complexes” 
having their roots in childhood, particu- 
larly in parental domination and in the 
use of shame and fear in the handling 
of sexual behavior. Thus, behaviorism 
and Freud (only partially understood) 
made parenthood a very complicated 
and dangerous venture—with the re- 
sulting anxiety serving as a major ob- 
stacle in the attainment of successful 
parenthood. 

A turn for the better and an increase 
of confidence came with the work of 
Gesell, the Shermans, and others. Their 
developmental norms for motor, social, 
and emotional behavior throughout the 
early years of life, based on observation 
of many children, helped parents to ap- 
preciate the broad range of normal be- 
havior patterns and relieved their con- 
cern that their children might be ab- 
normal because they did not do certain 
things by certain ages. 

The developmental concept was also 
reassuring in that it seemed to indicate 
that certain phases of development come 
along in certain sequences and that there 
is not much that parents can do to ad- 
vance or to retard these developments. 
These patterns also illustrated the un- 
sociable nature of small children and 
emphasized the need for the learning 
of social behavior by children from as- 
sociation with other children and with 
understanding adults. 


Recent emphases in parent education 
have been upon relationships between 
parents, between parents and children, 
and between children. Parent education 
is now directed toward an analysis and 
a study of these relationships with a 
view to improving the emotional cli- 
mate in which parents and children find 
happiness or unhappiness. Behavior 
problems are still important, particu- 
larly to parents. But they are now con- 
sidered in terms of development and as 
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symptoms of wrong relationships, not 
as ends in themselves. The most suc- 
cessful parent educator is not one who 
advises how to handle problems but one 
who helps the parent to discover why 
the youngster acts as he does and helps 
the parent to create a more affectionate 
and understanding relationship con- 
ducive to happier childhood and growth. 


II. From Lecture to Observation and 
Participation 


Parent education originally consisted 
largely of lectures by “experts” to 
parents. But it is now recognized that 
parents do not derive the greatest possi- 
ble benefit by merely sitting and trying 
to absorb as blotters do. What they 
need is help in changing attitudes and 
feelings rather than information alone. 
Such help is obtained in about the same 
proportion as parents are able to verbal- 
ize their problems of the moment, to 
see them in perspective, and to gain as- 
surance and suggestions from the leader 
and other parents—through the process 
of discussion. 

The assumption is no longer held that 
the leader can have all of the answers— 
or needs to. Rather, good counseling 
of parents is not so much giving them 
advice as asking them the questions 
which enable them to see the problem 
more objectively and to see it as an 
opportunity for constructive growth. 
The recent technique also assumes that 
probably the need of most parents is. 
for reassurance that their child’s be- 
havior is relatively normal and that they 
can usually handle the situation if they 
give primary concern to meeting the — 
child’s needs for activity, affection, se- 
curity, and praise. This feeling of confi- 
dence comes from finding that other 
parents have had the same problems and 
have used many different methods in 
solving them; that there is as yet no~ 
known method of raising children which 
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is painless and efficient; and that, as 
Menninger suggests, children some- 
times need to be “bad” and that parents 
ought to be “good.” Parents seem to 
be helped most by observing and help- 
ing in parent centers and in co-opera- 
tive nursery schools. 


III. From Chiefly Professional to Ex- 
panding Lay Leadership 


In the early days of parent education, 
it was considered dangerous to allow 
anyone but a thoroughly-trained pro- 
fessional to advise groups of parents. 
However, with the increasing emphasis 
upon discussion and asking questions 
regarding the meeting of children’s 
needs, and with the increasing demand 
of more and more parents for parent 
education, we are finding it both neces- 
sary and possible to use more and more 
“lay leaders.” Many of these leaders 
begin as members of groups. By wide 
reading and the successful application 
of information and insights to their own 
families and the development of the 
right attitudes and relationships both 
with children and adults, they emerge 
as successful group leaders themselves. 
In addition, increasing numbers of 
teachers, social workers, public-health 
nurses, ministers, and lawyers are find- 
ing it necessary to counsel with parents 
and are seeking help through study. 

Increasingly, professional parent- 
education leaders, with broad and thor- 
ough training, are being employed: by 
city and county school systems to organ- 
ize and to co-ordinate parent-study 
groups in connection with nursery 
groups, Parent - Teacher Associations, 
and other natural groups of parents— 
and to help find and train leadership for 
them, Adult-education leaders are also 
helpful in finding leadership and giving 
direction to programs and in helping 
finance such programs. 


IV. From Child Development to 
Family-Life Education 


The original emphasis of parent edu- 
cation was the study of child develop 
ment and behavior. But the scope of 
parent education has been steadily ex- 
panded to include concern not only for 
the mothers of small children but also 
for the mothers of growing youngsters 
of all ages—with the greatest concern 
at the moment, perhaps, to help the 
parents of our turbulent adolescents. 

The program extends upward to 
recognize that parents are also people 
who have needs, aspirations, and prob- 
lems and that these parents are an im- 
portant part of the child’s environment. 
Family Living and Our Schools by Bess 
Goodykoontz and Beulah Coon is filled 
with illustrations of attempts by our 
schools to make a positive contribution 
to family living at all levels of the edu- 
cational program. Adult-education 
leaders will find in the chapter on “Edu- 
cation for Youth and Adults” (out-of- 
school youth) many illustrations of pro- 
grams actually carried on in various 
parts of our country which should give 
a tremendous impetus to family-life edu- 
cation in our communities. 

When educational theory accepts as 
one of the fundamental goals of edu- 
cation the strengthening and the enrich- 
ment of family life, we shall find in- 
numerable techniques for helping ele- 
mentary, junior-high, and high-school 
youngsters to make a more positive 
contribution to their own family life— 
at the same time improving the quality 
of the families which they help to create 
in adulthood. 


The popularization of psychology 
during the war years has presented a 
challenge to education. Having been 
sold upon the fact that psychology can 
help people live happier lives, parents 
are now demanding that help more 
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and more. Where People Take Their 
Troubles is a fascinating book showing 
to what ends people go in seeking help. 
Education must accept responsibility 
for seeing that vast numbers of people 
are reached through classes which are 
organized to emphasize group therapy. 
In other words, we must provide leader- 
ship and discussion groups for the 
verbalization of emotional problems— 
unless we want people to turn in in- 
creasing numbers to all sorts of quacks. 


V. Toward Home, School, and Com- 
munity Co-operation 


The scientific study of delinquency 
during recent years has focused at- 
tention upon the importance of home, 
school, and community co-operation. 
While the home is probably the most 
important factor in the child’s environ- 
ment, no one can question that the time 
spent in school and the time spent both 
away from the school and out of the 
home are extremely important. Parent 
education, therefore, is now concerned 
not alone with the creation of a whole- 
some environment for the child at home 
but with encouraging parents to work 
more closely with the schools and to be 
more active in community leadership 
to the end that school and community, 
primarily in the field of recreation, can 
do more to keep good children good and 
to salvage for useful citizenship a large 
number of children whose home life is 
inadequate and disturbing. 

The “whole child” grows up whole- 
somely (or fails to do so) because of 
the influences of all three of these insti- 
tutions. Parents are, therefore, urged 
as organized parent-teacher groups to 
encourage and support a school pro- 
gram which is as concerned with de- 
veloping healthy bodies, wholesome 
emotions, and spiritual appreciations as 
with the acquisition of knowledge and 
facts. 
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HE Bureau of Parent Education is 

faced with a very extensive and chal- 
lenging program. At present, efforts 
are being concentrated upon the de- 
velopment of leaders for parent-edu- 
cation work. We must look increasingly 
to our teacher-training institutions to 
prepare teachers to work with parents. 
With kindergartens as an integral part 
of our school system, we shall be look- 
ing to kindergarten teachers to take the 
lead. Because they work with two 
groups of children, they have oppor- 
tunity for wide contact with parents. 
Under an adult-education program 
which would compensate a kindergarten 
teacher for the extra effort, she could 
invite parents to come to observe the 
last hour of kindergarten and then re- 
main for an adult “class.” For example, 
the parents might observe the children 
while they are finger painting. During 
the class that follows, the teacher could 
teach the parents how to mix and pre- 
pare material for finger painting; in 
fact, she could actually have them doing 
finger painting. (The next rainy day 
can then be a happy time for both parent 
and child instead of a time of tensions 
and conflicts.) A part of each class 
could be given to discussing the prob- 
lems which parents bring. 


The rapid development of co-opera- 
tive nursery schools and parent-child 
centers under adult education opens up 
an expanding field for trained leader- 
ship. The radio, motion pictures, and 
our daily press are also powerful edu- 
cational mediums which we must learn 
to use for parent education. The Bu- 
reau of Parent Education will attempt 
to stimulate and give consultative di- 
rection to the development of all types 
of family-life education. Preparation 
for successful parenthood begins at 
birth, and education at all levels must 
move rapidly in the direction of a cen- 
tral emphasis upon the strengthening of 
family life. 











Parent-Study Leaders in 


School Programs 


N order to gain a clear concept of the 

parent leader of today as she partici- 
pates in city-school programs, an at- 
tempt will be made in this article to 
indicate her relationship to (1) the 
State Department of Education, (2) the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, (3) the group which she 
leads, (4) the teaching staff in schools 
to which she is assigned, and (5) the 
administrative and supervisory sections 
of the adult divisions of the schools. 

In 1926, a grant from the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Foundation, for 
an experiment in parent education, was 
made to the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In 1931, through legislative ac- 
tion, the State Department of Education 
assumed the support of the program of 
parent education and accepted as one 
of its major responsibilities the dis- 
covery and the training of leaders. 


For several years before the Bureau 
of Parent Education was established, 
however, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers had conducted 
informal study groups of parents who 
met to read and to study scientific ma- 
terial dealing with child growth and de- 
velopment. From these parent-teacher 
classes and those formed by the State 
Department of Education, many leaders 
emerged. The State Department set up 
special training classes for these leaders 
and outlined certification requirements. 
As leaders met those requirements, they 
became part of the teaching personnel 
of the public schools. And other per- 
sons with equivalent background of ex- 
perience and training became leaders in 
those parts of California where the 
classes for leaders were not available. 


q By BESS F. RILEY 





q In this article, Mrs. Bess Riley, who 
has been a leader of parent-educa- 
tion classes in Los Angeles for twelve 
years, presents the role of the parent- 
education leader, together with her 
problems. Mrs. Riley has been active 
in Parent-Teacher Association activi- 
ties on a local, county, and state-wide 
basis, having served as editor of 
“California Parent Teacher” and as a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for seven years. She ié co- 
editor of “Parent Education, Outlines 
and Procedures—Part I and Part II” 
(mimeographed Publication No. 15 
and No. 16, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Instruction and Curriculum Division, 
Adult Section). 





The parent-education leader, there- 
fore, is a professionally-trained indi- 
vidual although her professional prepa- 
ration is somewhat different from that 
required of teachers of children. 


HROUGH its state, district, and 

local organizations, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers con- 
tinues to conduct study groups in many 
subjects ; chief among which is parent 
education. Leaders of these groups do 
not hold state credentials. Local chair- 
men of the Parent-Teacher Association 
attend schools of instruction to learn 
methods, not only those for establish- 
ing and promoting their own study 
groups but also those which are ad- 
ministered by the public schools. It is 
largely through their efforts that pe- 
titions for the services of certificated 
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leaders come to boards of education. 
A PTA chairman may be the first per- 
son to approach a superintendent or a 
principal about offering classes in the 
schools ; but when an adult class is es- 
tablished, it is set up by the State De- 
partment of Education and the local 
school. 

Lack of understanding of these facts 
has ied to unfortunate treatment of lead- 
ers by school administrators and by 
teachers; it has hampered the useful 
development of parent education. 


HE choice of the word leader by the 

State Department of Education in 
its publications to designate the one who 
plans and directs discussion has led 
to some misunderstanding. Inherent in 
the philosophy of parent education is 
the thought that those who are leaders 
must be learners, as well as those being 
led. Therefore, “a leader must bring 
to her work a genuine enthusiasm for 
learning. Varied sources, analytical dis- 
crimination in selecting the real from 
the sham, and flexibility will enable her 
to incorporate into her own self the 
knowledge available to her. Social 
sensitiveness will relate her learning to 
the needs of others.”* The leader’s au- 
thority derives, then, from power with, 
rather than from power over, those 
whom she has been chosen to lead; she 
is a leader in learning. 

The leader is called to play a many- 
sided role which involves not only the 
time assigned to the group but also 
many hours for which there is neither 
A.D.A. credit nor salary allowance. She 
must be wise in the selection of general- 
discussion material which is drawn from 
the fields of anthropology, physiology, 
psychology, sociology, mental hygiene, 
economics, homemaking, and philoso- 
phy. She must keep in mind the specific 





1 Play-Groups by Parent Education Depart- 
ment, Pasadena City Schools, 1943. 
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needs and the developmental level of the 
members of the group itself, as well as 
the developmental needs of their chil- 
dren. Pressed though she may be to 
offer prescriptions for personal prob- 
lems, her guidance must not impinge 
upon clinical procedures ; her task is one 
of stimulating and directing the think- 
ing of the group and of aiding them in 
the use of reliable published materials. 
Many times, members drop out from the 
class because the leader will not yield 
to pressure to prescribe for a particular 
situation without adequate uata. The 
leaders in parent education have ad- 
hered, as rigidly as each one is able, to 
these educational procedures. They 
have discouraged all that could be 
labeled as gossip or clinical practices. 


Athan O0s ORY operation of the 
professional standards that have 
been enunciated for parent-education 
leadership depends, in part, upon the 
kind of co-operation and insight that is 
found among the administrators and the 
teachers in the schools. For example, 
in one instance, the principal under- 
stood and believed in organized study 
by parents, and she was aware of the 
benefits to her gwn school which might 
result from parent study. Therefore, 
the leader was invited to share the 
luncheon period with the teachers ; and 
eventually “shop talk” led to the formu- 
lation of a unit of study for the parent- 
education class. The leader’s outline for 
discussions was based upon the topic 
“Qualities of Citizenship,” as set forth 
in the Instructional Guide for Teachers 
of Elementary Schools in Los Angeles. 
These parent discussions dealt with 
ways to create conditions in the home 
which would develop in children the 
citizenship qualities essential for mem- 
bership in a democratic school. (In 
similar manner, materials can be drawn 
from various school publications. ) 
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N this instance, subject matter was 

relevant to the school activities of the 
principal and the teachers; and at the 
same time, it was closely related to the 
objectives in parent education as out- 
lined by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Emphasis was on the seventh 
and tenth objectives—namely : “To in- 
crease interest in the understanding of 
school procedures” and “To achieve 
realization that the home is the essential 
interpreter of child experience and the 
background of reference and security.” * 


Selected from many which might be 
given, this illustration suggests that the 
leader may create a closer bond between 
the home and the school and that other 
values might develop through the oc- 
casional acceptance of the leader as a 
participating member of a teaching staff. 


In regional and local adult-education 
conferences, parent leaders, in their own 
section meetings, discuss various ques- 
tions dealing with the administration 
and supervision of their work; and 
administrators and supervisors fre- 
quently participate in their deliber- 
ations. These experiences tend to cre- 
ate mutual understanding of the prob- 
lems involved; but they do not neces- 
sarily result in adequate solutions. 

From the leader’s point of view, the 
major problems in parent education in 
city-school programs are organizational, 
economic, and personal—although the 
organizational problems are present in 
both city and suburban areas. 

To cite a few of these problems, 
leaders are often severely handicapped 
by confused administrative procedures 
regarding the mechanics of attendance 
records, student-body fees and their 
uses, and provision for source materials 
and equipment. Sometimes, assign- 
ments are made in schools where there 





2 State of California, Department of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 17, Parent Education in Cali- 
fornia (September 1, 1937) by Gertrude Laws, 
pp. 18 and 22. 


is no available space for a class, or the 
space allotted is not conducive to the 
effective conduct of the program, and 
other school workers are not co-opera- 
tive. 

Frequently, the consideration of a pe- 
tition for a parent-education class is so 
long delayed by the administrative offi- 
cer that those parents who wanted and 
expected to engage in study become dis- 
couraged. In some instances, they join 
other adult classes or give up the idea 
of forming a study group. Or the pe- 
titioning group may request a specific 
leader ; and they cannot understand why 
seemingly arbitrary substitutions are 
made when a leader who is unknown 
to the group is assigned to them. 


B EFORE starting a class, a planning 

conference should be held, including 
all the people who will be affected di- 
rectly by the work of the group: the 
principal of the school in which the class 
is to be held; certain representatives of 
the local PTA unit, such as the presi- 
dent and the parent-education and pub- 
licity chairmen ; the certificated leader ; 
and, if possible, the supervisor of the 
adult class or program.* Too often, 
classes are unsuccessful because this 
planning has not been done. 


Occasionally, classes are closed solely 
on an A.D.A. basis without an investi- 
gation of the benefits to class members. 
When the need for the class has been 
obvious and a fine core of interest has 
been generated, a strong group can be 
developed by very little administrative 
effort. To close such an educational 
opportunity does not appear to be eco- 
nomically sound or socially profitable. 

The parent-study leader’s economic 
and personal problems are interrelated. 
Applicants' for positions in parent edu- 
cation are asked by administrators— 





8 Parent Education Manual, California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1945. 
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sometimes with apology—whether they 
have other means of financial support. 
It is well that this is done, for the eco- 
nomic insecurity of leaders in this field 
is an established fact. 


Professional demands and expendi- 
tures and salaries are disproportionate. 
A parent leader must increase and re- 
vitalize her knowledge through constant 
study. This requirement involves ex- 
penditures for university courses; for 
source materials, including the purchase 
of a considerable amount of educational 
literature; and for identification with 
other professional groups that offer in- 
service training in valuable ways. Also, 
most leaders carry heavy traveling ex- 
penses, and they have a changing sched- 
ule of assignments which produces an 
unpredictable income. 


Because of these responsibilities, 
pressures, and insecurities, parent 
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leaders find it difficult to fill dignified 
positions of leadership and at the same 
time budget their time, effort, and in- 
come in accordance with the philosophy 
of parent education to which they sub- 
scribe. However, despite these prob- 
lems, ever-present indications of in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency and 
breakdown in home and family life 
challenge workers in every field of child 
welfare. Social engineers everywhere 
recognize that increased parental under- 
standing and guidance are fundamental 
to the solutions of today’s social prob- 
lems. Through experience and training, 
parent-study leaders may be equipped 
to play an increasingly significant role 
in the program of the school. Many of 
them are now ready for greater oppor- 
tunity to serve in the educational task 
of the home and of the school. This 
opportunity must be provided by school 
administrators and by teachers. 


ANOTHER SYMPOSIUM ON HOME AND 
FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 


The February, 1942, issue of the JourNAL featured a symposium entitled “Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life,” including the following articles: 


“Vocational Work in Family Life Education”’........ Maude I. Murchie 
“Family Life Training in the General Program”’........ Ethel L. Shattuck 


“Family Life Training Brings Earning Power”’........ Georgia Ruffcorn 
“Family Life Education Has Appeal for Boys”’............ Essie L. Elliott 
“Family Life Education in Junior Colleges”’................ Saidee E. Stark 


“Nursery Schools in Family Life Education”’........ Lovisa C. Wagoner 


“Broadening the Training in Family Living”.....Andrew P. Hill, Jr. 


“Family Life Education and the War Situation”......Bernice Budlong 


Articles in the 1942 symposium, which approach the subject from a different 
point of view from that in the current symposium, contain some excellent material, 
which supplements the discussion in the 1947 symposium. 











Parental Education: Our 


Opportunity 


ESPITE the traditional academic 

isolation of the secondary school 
and its stubborn adherence to a policy 
of educational service as preparation for 
admission to higher education, the state 
and the citizens continue to manifest a 
surprising faith in their high schools 
as instruments of general education and 
vocational training. The local high 
school towers high above every other 
municipal structure. In rooms, facili- 
ties, laboratories, auditoriums, and 
every conceivable provision for com- 
munity service, these high-school plants 
are the wonders of modern society. 

In financial support, both the local 
community and the state have provided 
generously for the support of the 
secondary-school program. Compara- 
tively high salaries for teachers, good 
libraries, and other educational equip- 
ment are universally characteristic of 
our secondary schools. There are at 
least surface indications that the public 
conception of the functions and pur- 
poses of the high school are ones of 
broad educational service to a wide 
variety of educational needs. Numer- 
ous instances may be cited where com- 
munities have expanded their school 
program to community-wide propor- 
tions, utilizing the school as an effective 
instrument of educational, social, and 
economic progress. 

Such expansion has obviously oc- 
curred in response to pressures arising 
from discontent and insecurity in im- 
portant areas of community life. The 
Holtville High School (Alabama) is 
one of the notable examples of a second- 
ary school that has met fully the com- 
munity’s need for educational services. 


4 By JOHN A. SEXSON 





4 In the next three articles, JOURNAL 
readers have an opportunity to learn 
something about the program which 
one community in California is offer- 
ing for the education of the parents 
within that comunity. The Pasadena 
program is introduced by. John A. 
Sexson, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Pasadena, who opens the 
discussion of the parent-education 
program in that community by dis- 
cussing the basic philosophy of the 
program. This article is a reflection 
and an extension of Dr. Sexson’s con- 
cept of the opportunity for the school 
to serve its community's social, eco- 
nomic, civic, and scholastic needs— 
as expressed in “Community Re- 
sources for Secondary Education” in 
the December issue of the JOURNAL, 
as well as in his other writings, in- 
cluding his book, “The New American 
College,” published in 1946 by Har- 
per and Brothers. 





S America faces the future, the im- 
pact of pressures for educational 
services is already clearly discernible. 
In no area is this more evident than in 
the area of home and family life, and 
particularly in those aspects of home 
life that deal with nurture of children 
and youth. Through the smog created 
by the alarmists who cry loudly about 
what they term an appalling increase 
in delinquency, one can dimly detect the 
emergence of the situations and the 
problems that will confront young per- 
sons in the immediate future. If a fail- 
ure to fully meet one’s social, political, 
and economic problems does in fact con- 
stitute delinquency, certainly we adults 
should bow our heads in shame and re- 
frain from meticulous complaints or 
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criticisms of our children, for no one 
can rationally ascribe very much credit 
to our competency in matters of social 
policy during the last three decades. 
Our favored position, and our famed 
position, is due to the fact that we are 
citizens of a country that has possessed 
so much in the way of natural resources 
and sound social, economic, and politi- 
cal institutions that we have been borne 
upward in a rising spiral of prosperity 
and well-being despite our bungling, our 
mistakes, and even our deliberate mis- 
demeanors. 


UR young people are not likely, it 

now appears, to enjoy enforced se- 
curity to any such comparable extent 
for the next few years. Their leisure 
time will be sought by commercialized 
recreational opportunities promoted by 
persons who are quite willing to exploit 
youth for personal gain. Race relations 
and the impact of pressures by aggres- 
sive minorities will confront and con- 
fuse both young and old. Employment 
and the adjustment of youth into the 
increasingly rigid patterns of employ- 
ment now being drafted by both labor 
and employers will complicate the prob- 
lem of economic security for youth and 
will narrow the approaches to satisfac- 
tory careers in business, industry, and 
the professions. 

The relations of youth to spiritual 
forces will be difficult to make. The di- 
minishing barriers between races and 
creeds will require us not alone to safe- 
guard our own standards and values 
but also to reconcile them to a widening 
world wherein there are many religions 
and many gods. The United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco could not 
be opened with prayer because of wide 
divergence in religious allegiance, but 
no meeting in all history has been 
supported by the prayers of so many 
peoples to so many gods. 
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ROVINCIAL conventions must 

disappear before or be reconciled 
with universal patterns of conduct and 
behavior. Moral codes must be recon- 
ciled. Traditional beliefs must be aban- 
doned and new concepts accepted. 
Prejudice, suspicion, distrust, and fear 
must be replaced with tolerance, accept- 
ance, trust, and security. 

Parents cannot expect the school or 
the church to deal with these problems. 
In fact, at no time in history has either 
the church or the school had decisive 
influence in these areas. The home 
(father and mother), the board, and 
the fireside have been the agencies most 
instrumental in conditioning oncoming 
generations with respect to these prob- 
lems. The school has had its greatest 
success in transmitting the cultural heri- 
tage and in training in the skills essen- 
tial for learning and for the interpre- 
tation of human experience. Together, 
the home, the church, and the school 
have produced the American citizen— 
for better or for worse; and full credit, 
as well as full blame, should be properly 
assigned to the three agencies. 

In a simpler society, parents could do 
their part—discharge their responsibili- 
ties to their children by enforcing com- 
pliance with a fairly clear and definite 
pattern of response and behavior. Love 
of God, patriotic devotion to country, 
scrupulous respect for the rights of rela- 
tives and neighbors, law observance, 
and a conscientious observance of the 
conventional moral code would insure 
social acceptableness. Hard work 
would guarantee economic prosperity, 
and common sense would suffice for the 
adequate discharge of civic responsibili- 
ties. By example, as well as by precept, 
parents not only gave instruction, but 
they set the pattern. “Like father, like 
son” was a meaningful slogan in all 
phases of life. 








HAT about the future? Is the 
home now adequate to meet the 
responsibilities involved in the rearing 
of youth? With our divorce rates, the 
employment of both mother and father, 
and the casual opportunities for intimate 
home associations and contacts, can the 
home do as much for the young in 
preparing them for their world as our 
parents did for us? Obviously, no. 
Granting that parents are intelligent and 
favorably disposed, can they discharge 
their parental responsibilities without 
extended training? Obviously, no. 
Here, then, is the point at which the 
pressure for an extended educational 
service is most discernible. The youth 
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are the future; their fate and the fate 
of this world hang upon their social 
competency. The inculcation of certain 
essential knowledges and skills, and the 
formation of certain habits and behavior 
patterns, are clearly parental responsi- 
bilities. They will not appear spontane- 
ously. People are not born with natural 
aptitudes adequate to solve, the prob- 
lems. Learning of an immediate and 
effective kind must take place. The de- 
mand is universal—the customers un- 
limited—the challenge unmistakable. 
Will the secondary schools rise to their 
opportunity? On the answer to this 
problem hangs the fate of civilization. 


WHAT PARENTS GAIN FROM PLAY GROUPS 
A Teacher's Point of View 


“If you see a mother with a young child by the hand and a small blanket under 
her arm, walking toward a school about nine o'clock, it is a safe bet that she has 
a pencil in her purse and is headed for a Play Group, there to take records on 
her child until nearly noon. If she goes regularly, as most do, she must find some 
satisfaction in it. What is it that she gets? 

“‘Companionship for my child’ would be the answer of many new mothers, 
but the new mother soon learns that providing playmates is incidental to what the 
Play Group offers her. Each mother avails herself of the Play Group possibili- 
ties according to her felt needs, her willingness to experiment with a new method 
of child study, and the pressure of her other interests, worries, or responsibilities. 
The interpretation offered by the teacher of the group is also a most important 
factor in the experience of the present. 

“When a mother comes to regard her play group as a serious, though joyful 
opportunity for learning, what may she gain from it? 

“First, a more objective viewpoint of her own child. . . . 

“Second, play group gives the parent experience with a rational method of 
approaching problems... . 

“Third, she may acquire some useful techniques from observing the nursery 
school methods of the teachers. . . . 

“Fourth, she has access to the most authentic and recent reading materials on 
child development. . . . 

“Fifth, parents who attend the separate discussion classes are stimulated by 
one another and by the leader to think deeply about their role as parents to formu- 
late goals for themselves and to scrutinize their methods of attaining them. . . . 

“Lastly, parents may sense and themselves appropriate a fundamental, lasting 
philosophy of education, namely, that the whole job of adults in relation to chil- 
dren is to ascertain how, when and what to provide for each child’s development 
into a social self-directed being in a democratic society. . . ."—Pasadena School 
Review, February, 1941. 














Pasadena’s Child Develop- 
ment Laboratory <2, carn ciewons 


OR a number of years, Pasadena 

Junior College has had a nursery 
school which serves as a child-develop- 
ment laboratory. The primary purpose 
of this laboratory is to give students an 
opportunity to gain a better understand- 
ing of the growth and the development 
and the care and the guidance of young 
children through directed observation 
and assisting in the nursery school 
under supervision. 


It is not uncommon to find a surpris- 
ing number of junior-college students 
who have had little or no opportunity 
to become really acquainted with chil- 
dren. A few have earned some money 
sitting with babies who are asleep for 
the night while parents are out for the 
evening. Some have prepared a supper, 
fed the child, tucked him in for the night, 
and stayed until the parents returned ; 
but many have had no contact at all 
with young children. The majority of 
these students will be married within 
two or three years and will soon have 
families of their own. Therefore, by 
having the opportunity of being with 
children for several hours a week, ob- 
serving their developing abilities, and 
assisting in meeting their daily needs, 
they may become more understanding 
parents than they might have been with- 
out such experience. 


Even though the primary purpose 
of the laboratory is to be a part of 
the schools’ program in family-life edu- 
cation, the experience in the nursery 
school often serves the students in other 
ways. After having close contact with 
children, some students find vocational 
interests in this field. Nursery-school, 
kindergarten, primary, or elementary 
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q As a part of the parent-education 
program in Pasadena, a child-de- 
velopment laboratory is conducted by 
Pasadena Junior College. This labor- 
atory is described by Miss Kathryn 
Clemons, who serves as the director 
of the program and as an instructor 
in child development. Miss Clemons’ 
teaching experience has been in 
kindergarten, parent education, nur- 
sery school, and in family relations in 
the junior college. After teaching in 
kindergarten, she became interested 
in child development and parent edu- 
cation. 





teaching for those who have the ability 
has become a possibility ahead that had 
not interested them previously. At 
times, there have been girls who decided 
to take nurse’s training with the hope 
of specializing in the care of children. 
As one student said, “I thought it would 
be a good idea to know more about well 
children before I took care of sick chil- 
dren.” Occasionally, a student inter- 
ested in psychology has had her at- 
tention focused on the field of child psy- 
chology. Many students have gained 
another point of view on their own de- 
velopment through a better understand- 
ing of the influence of experiences in 
early childhood and the importance of 
relationships between parents and be- 
tween children and parents as they influ- 
ence the life of the growing individual. 

Two groups of students come into 
the nursery school regularly. The first 
is a group of students who are taking 
an elementary theory class in child de- 


velopment who may at the same time — 


come to the nursery school two regular 
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class hours a week for directed obser- 
vation. They may also include one class 
hour a week with the director of the 
nursery school. During the periods of 
observation, they make a sequence of 
records, planned and supervised by the 
director of the nursery school. The 
class hour provides an opportunity for 
better interpretation of the observation 
period and of the records completed. 
Students are granted one unit a se- 
mester for the class hour. (There is a 
room screened from the children where 
these students can observe all the ac- 
tivities within the building. When they 
are on the playground, they are ex- 
pected to stay within certain areas and 
to follow instructions concerning con- 
duct for observers. ) 


és HE second group that comes regu- 
larly is composed of students: whe 
have completed one semester of theory 
in child development and now assist in 
the nursery school. These students have 
a minimum of six hours a week in the 
nursery school and one class hour a 
week with the nursery-school director. 
Their programs are planned so that they 
have two hours in sequence three days 
a week, or three hours two days a week. 
Their assignments cover all of the duties 
of an assisting teacher. They are also 
given assignments in the kitchen to 
assist the housekeeper in the prepa- 
ration and the serving of the noonday 
meal. Every two weeks, assignments 
are changed. In this way, they are given 
as varied and complete an experience 
as possible. Credit for these students 
is on the same basis as it is for the first 
group. One unit is given for every two 
hours a week spent in the nursery school 
and one unit for each class hour. A few 
students who are particularly interested 
may come to the nursery school for an 
additional number of hours—in which 
case, the programs are planned indi- 
vidually. ( Pasadena City Schools are on 


a six-four-four plan or organization, 
in which Pasadena Junior College is 
the highest unit ; and the students par- 
ticipating in this program are from 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth- 
grade levels. The more mature students 
seem to profit more from this experi- 
ence probably because of a certain readi- 
ness not possessed by the younger stu- 
dents. During the year just completed, 
there were several young married 
women in the classes, one of whom had 
a young child. ) 

Although the two groups mentioned 
are the only ones who come regularly 
to the nursery school, it is also avail- 
able to other classes when instructors 
find that one or more periods of obser- 
vation contribute to class work. Some 
classes in psychology and family re- 
lations make this arrangement each se- 
mester. One instructor in psychology 
has developed a plan to give individual 
students recognition for completing sev- 
eral hours of observation over a period 
of a few weeks and for presenting ma- 
terial which has been secured as a result. 


These visiting classes are the only 
ones at the present time that bring men 
students in contact with the nursery 
school. It is hoped that in the not too 
distant future other ways will be worked 
out to include more of the men in the 
program. Successful parenthood in- 
cludes fathers, as well as mothers, who 
are appreciative and understanding of 
human development; and any experi- 
ence which helps to increase such ap- 
preciation and understanding should be 
profitable. 


HE nursery school is housed by it- 

self in a small bungalow which is 
located at one end of the campus. This 
location is a great advantage, for it pre- 
vents the possibility of the nursery 
school’s becoming a source of inter- 
ference to the large groups of students 
who pass between and through the main 
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buildings. Nor is the nursery school’s 
program handicapped by being too close 
to the main arteries of the Pasadena 
Junior College traffic. The bungalow 
faces on one of the streets that bound 
the campus; consequently, it is quite 
accessible to the parents when they 
bring and call for their children. (These 
two points are highly desirable and 
should be kept in mind in planning such 
a unit. ) 


AS a laboratory for child-development 
classes, the nursery school is under 
the general supervision of the chairman 
of the Life Science Department ; in fact, 
it has been a part of the Life Science 
Department for the past five years. The 
staff consists of a supervising teacher, 
a nurse, a housekeeper, and a custodian. 
The teacher has a general-secondary 
credential and a major in the field of 
child development and nursery edu- 
cation. The housekeeper is employed 
half-time. She orders supplies for the 
noonday meal and prepares it, and also 
supervises the students who are assist- 
ing in the kitchen. One of the Junior 
College custodians gives the building 
daily care. To maintain a high health 
standard, a plan has been successfully 
arranged with the city Board of Health 
for one of the nurses to come to the 
nursery school each morning to check 
the children and all of the students who 
are there at the time. Students who 
come later to participate in the nursery- 
school program are required to bring an 
admittance slip provided that day by 
the nurse at the Junior College Health 
Center. In this way, communicable dis- 
eases are kept at a minimum; and par- 
ents and students are given an opportu- 
nity to see some of the advantages of 
health inspection. 


There are eighteen children, ranging 
in age from two years and six months 
to four years and six months, in the 
nursery school. This combination age 
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group gives the students an opportunity 
to gain an understanding of some de- 
velopmental differences in that age 
range. It does, however, complicate the 
planning of the program for the chil- 
dren. 

The children in the nursery school 
are selected from a list of applications 
made by parents interested in such a 
program ; and selection is made solely 
on the basis of date of application, pro- 
vided the age and the sex of the child 
conform with the plan to have approxi- 
mately the same number of girls as 
boys and to divide the age group satis- 
factorily. 

Parents pay a fee—seventy dollars 
per year for a child—which is divided 
into quarterly payments. These fees are 
used to pay the housekeeper, purchase 
the food for the children’s noonday 
meal, and make outside purchases for 
the children’s use. Students who eat 
with the children pay for their lunches. 

The program for the nursery school 
is conducted from nine until twelve- 
thirty. The afternoon of the supervising 
teacher is spent in classes with students, 
student conferences, records, parent 
conferences, and routine matters re- 
quired in managing a nursery school. 
Parents’ meetings are a part of the pro- 
gram. One of the problems which is 
not a simple one to solve is to plan 
for combined meetings of parents of 
nursery-school children and students 
participating in the nursery school. The 
experience with such meetings has 
proved that it can be very profitable. 


i er nursery school is in no sense 

a behavior clinic. Every attempt is 
made to provide an adequate environ- 
ment to fit the needs of typical children 
of pre-school age. Parents who enter 
their children know that it is an obser- 
vation center for students who are learn- 
ing more about typical growth, develop- 
ment, and behavior of young children. 
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They also know that the students who 
assist in the nursery school are just de- 
veloping skills in the care and the guid- 
ance of children. 

Any one who is familiar with 
nursery-school procedures can appreci- 
ate some of the problems involved in 
providing a satisfactory environment to 
meet the developmental needs of chil- 
dren—at the same time providing a 
demonstration situation for as many 
Junior-College students as possible. 
The problem of using as many students 
as possible to assist in the nursery- 
school program is perhaps the’ most 
difficult problem. If responsibilities are 
spread too thin, time is not fully occu- 


pied, and students become bored. Also, 
it is very important in carrying out an 
adequate program of this sort to pro- 
tect children from too many contacts. 
To be sure, this kind of program would 
not meet the needs of all children, It 
is doubtful whether any one nursery 
school could successfully do that. How- 
ever, in spite of the difficulties involved, 
it is gratifying to see over a period of 
years the adequate growth and develop- 
ment of these children in this program, 
as well as the increasing understanding 
and appreciation of parents. At the 
same time, the school provides a child- 
development laboratory for Pasadena 
Junior College students. 


A MOTHER'S EVALUATION OF PLAY GROUPS 


In reply to the question “Of what benefit are play groups to the parent?” 
a Pasadena mother has written the following evaluation : 


They lift the load of uncertainty and 


fear off her mind and make child care - 


fun. 

They show her which problems are 
normal to child development and which 
are real problems, 

They show her how to work out 
either kind. 

They reassure her that all children 
of a similar age have similar problems. 

They give her a morning of relax- 
ation with nothing to do but observe 
her child (usually she has the responsi- 
bility of watching that he keeps out of 
trouble while she is busy doing a dozen 
other things at the same time). 

It keeps her outdoors one morning 
during the week. 

It gives her pleasure to see her child 
having fun with other children his own 
age. 

They give her an opportunity to 
evaluate what is really important in 
child training and to develop a sensible 
attitude towards the relative weights of 
cleanliness, happiness, obedience, health, 
and safety. 

They make available the best books 
on the phases of child training that 
interest her at this time. 

They show her what toys and equip- 
ment are suitable to his wants. 


They show her the best books for 
the child himself at his point of develop- 
ment. 5 


They introduce her to other mothers 
with mutual interests whose children 
and problems are in a similar state of 
development. 


They introduce her to trained and 
understanding teachers and leaders in 
the field of child development. 


They give her an opportunity to ob- 
serve children slightly older than hers 
and to prepare for the next stages of 
her child’s development. 

They show her how to help her child 
in his emotional crises. 

They show her how to help her child 
in his social adjustments. 

They show her what to do about un- 
desirable habits. 

They keep her mind from vegetating. 
by requiring notes and reports on the 
subject that most interests her. 

They introduce her to the city school 
system and make her and her child 
ready for their school responsibilities. 
They are fun.—Hutpa MacLean in 


Pasadena School Review, February, 
1941. 











Parents Look to the Schools 


For Help 


PARENT who is confronted with 

the query, “What do you think the 
school owes to parents ?” might answer 
briefly : “HELP!” A more detailed re- 
ply might specify an education in child 
psychology, with emphasis on the infor- 
mation which is most useful at the time 
when it is needed. Through guided 
observation and study, a parent may be- 
come more adept at solving the ever- 
present problems that child-rearing pre- 
sents. 

Most parents sincerely desire to guide 
their children to a well-integrated ma- 
turity ; but childhood can be a succession 
of disturbing phases, which individual 
children go through in their individual 
ways. And parents who are bowed 
down under the weight of “preparing 
our children for life”—with perhaps an 
exaggerated conception of the chil- 
dren’s responsibility to the world of to- 
morrow—sometimes lose sight of the 
value of a child’s world in its own right. 
Other parents who regard each day as 
just one more to be endured in the span 
of time between now and perfection are 
missing the enjoyment of the best in 
each day. A more sympathetic obser- 
vation of each child’s interests and ac- 
tivities, backed by the knowledge of 
what has been learned by trained ob- 
servers in the fields of child psychology 
and growth, can increase a parent’s 
peace of mind and the child’s happiness. 
There is much that can dismay a 
groping mother (a father, too) until 
she learns when she should gasp (only 
inwardly, of course!) and when she 
should simply accept—and stand by 
with moral support. Is Johnny, aged 
four, a budding outlaw because he per- 
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MARY HACKETT 


4 BY ATHLEEN SERRELL 





4A description of a program of 
parent education is not complete 
without the commentary of parents 
who are participating in the program. 
Therefore, in the third article concern- 
ing the Pasadena parent-education 
program, Mrs. Mary Hackett and Mrs. 
Kathleen Serrell have summarized for 
JOURNAL readers some of the out- 
comes of their organized study in 
classes in which their own children, 
along with others, form the laboratory 
for discussion. The authors of “Parents 
Look to the Schools for Help” are two 
young mothers who are members of 
one of the parent-education classes in 
Pasadena. An evaluation by another 
Pasadena mother may be found on 
Page 31 of this issue of the JOURNAL 
in the quotation from the “Pasadena 
Review.” entitled “A Mother's Evalua- 
tion,” in which Mrs. Hulda MacLean 
has listed the benefits realized. 





sists in leading his younger brother into 
forbidden adventures, or is the tran- 
sitional character of this age revealing 
hitherto unplumbed depths of ingenuity 
that can be guided into constructive 
channels? Is Judy, at two-and-a-half, 
doomed to a life of discontent because 
she suddenly seems to be a change- 
ling whose once-cherubic disposition 
has vanished behind a vehement and 
incessant “No!”—or is she passing 
through a normal stage of growth, as 
understandable as the other, and can 
she be guided accordingly? These are 
some of the things which we parents 
want to be taught. We want to learn 
to guide our children with vision and 
perspective and discrimination. 











PARENTS LOOK TO THE SCHOOLS FOR HELP 


Last spring, at a meeting of the 
Board of Education (Washington, 
D. C.), its members urged compulsory 
school attendance for two- and three- 
year-olds, suggesting that much juve- 
nile delinquency could be avoided if 
children were sent to school at the age 
of two-and that better hygienic care is 
given the children in nursery schools. 
In fact, one board member offered the 
comment that “families don’t know 
enough to bring up children the way the 
schools can.” 


Loe is probably a strong argu- 
ment for each of these points, for 
parents do need the development that 
can come from the intelligent care of 
their young children. But rather than 
deprive us of our children, would it not 
be wiser and more economical to teach 
us how to “bring them up”? We be- 
lieve that one teacher in charge of a 
group of small children cannot supply 
certain needs of the child that are sup- 
plied naturally by the child’s mother. 
Who but the mother has the love, and 
the incentive derived from it, to recog- 
nize and encourage his valuable potenti- 
alities? Where but in the home can he 
achieve the feeling of personal love and 
of individual importance that is indis- 
pensable to a small child’s vulnerable 
sense of security? No teacher—what- 
ever her training and impartiality— 
could fulfill these needs for every mem- 
ber of her group. We realize that we 
do not fill them infallibly ourselves, but 
we can be helped toward this goal, and 
we want to be taught how to go about 
it. The knowledge that a teacher brings 
to her class is an acquired knowledge, 
which can be given to the mothers. 


Because of that precious individuality 
embodied in each child, no one else is 
in a position to know him as well as 
his parents, nor can anyone else dictate 
rules that should govern his care. But 
authorized educators can stir the imagi- 
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nation of parents and teach them the 
meaning of sympathetic study of their 
child. ; 


For fifteen years, we in Pasadena 
have had the opportunity of benefiting 
by such guidance provided by the Board 
of Education through its parent-edu- 
cation program. We have met to study 
our children in normal play and to re- 
cord what we observe; then we have 
met at night to share and compare and 
discuss our observations and to draw 
conclusions from them. And we, as 
parents, have gained a feeling of se- 
curity in the awareness that we are not 
alone in our problems and experiences. 
We have learned that normalcy is a 
wide road that allows for the deviations 
of individual rates of progress and 
growth. We have learned the relation- 
ship between growth and behavior and 
the meaning of mental health. We have 
been shown the need to face facts about 
ourselves which make adjustment more 
difficult for our children and to suspend 
judgment of the child himself until all 
of the contributing factors of a situation 
have been taken into consideration. For 
if the home is the background of se- 
curity for the child, it is also the scale 
against which he measures experience ; 
and if the scale is inconsistent or 
warped, experience will lack proportion 
in his eyes. We have learned, also, the 
importance of physical health in the 
child’s normal progress of maturation 
and reactions to everyday occurrences. 


E feel, then, that this knowledge 

of the factors which will assist 
parents in giving their children the best 
possible environment for normal growth 
is the obligation which the school owes 
the parent. And the parents who have 
received that sort of guidance from the 
school will, in their turn, be rendering 
the school a service; for their children 
will be a wholesome, co-operative, de- 
sirable influence in the classroom. 











San Francisco’s Parent 


Guidance Center 


“John, you are hereby made a ward of the 
court for driving without an operator’s license, 
for violation of the curfew, and for disturbing 
the peace: Mr. and Mrs. Smith, as a condition 
of your son’s probation now being granted, the 
court will expect you to attend eight meetings 
of our Parent Guidance Center for your in- 
struction and benefit. This experience should 
be a help to you in the solution of your prob- 
lem. At the Center, our entire program of 
probation is carefully explained, and various 
important phases of parental responsibility are 
thoroughly discussed. Surely, giving your son 
permission to use the family car illegally and 
to be out after curfew places you in a position 
of major responsibility for your boy’s present 
delinquency. No single feature of present-day 
living comes to our attention here at the court 
more frequently than the automobile stolen, 
illegally used, or employed as an instrument 
in the commission of crime.” 


HIS speech is typical of many 

given by the Honorable Theresa 
Meikle, Judge of the San Francisco 
Juvenile Court, where for a period of 
almost four years a program has been 
in process of development which is 
aimed at reaching the parents and the 
families of the children who come to 
the attention of the court. 

If parents are largely responsible for 
the moral and the social development 
of their children, including them directly 
in the treatment of probation seems a 
matter of common sense, especially 
when there is a practical program of 
guidance for parents whose children are 
in difficulty. 

Teachers, probation officers, and so- 
cial workers have long advocated a di- 
rect approach to the center of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency—namely, 
the parents. How to reach them—ex- 


cept on an individual basis, which is * 


expensive and time-consuming —re- 
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q By M. JAY MINKLER 





4 San Francisco's approach to the 
solution of juvenile delinquency 
through the education of the parents 
of delinquent children is described by 
M. Jay Minkler, Director, Parent Guid- 
ance Center, and Special Counselor, 
San Francisco Public Schools. Mr. 
Minkler has long had a deep interest 
in education generally as a means of 
improving people of all ages—as a 
result of his teaching and administra- 
tive experience. And he has a deep 
conviction that the schools, commun- 
ity agencies, and the home must exert 
a well co-ordinated effort in order to 
solve the No. 1 domestic problem of 
delinquency and crime. A chaplain 
in World War IL, Mr. Minkler has been 
in the San Francisco School Depart- 
ment for the past twenty years, serv- 
ing as classroom teacher, counselor, 
department head, vice-principal, and 
principal. He is now Liaison Repre- 
sentative of the School Department at 
the Juvenile Court and consultant in 
the Division of Child Welfare. 





mained an unsolved problem until 
George Jarrett, then Executive Secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Coordinating 
Council, proposed the plan of citing 
parents to attend a series of educational 
meetings as one of the conditions under 
which probation is granted to the child. 


This method of referral immediately 
overcomes the difficulty of parents’ at- 
tending the meetings in a spirit of re- 
sentment. Instead of feeling that they 
are being punished, the parents under- 
stand from the start that their attend- 
ance at the meetings gives them an 
opportunity to help their child. In fact, 
both at the hearing and later at the 
Guidance Center, the broad implications 











of Section 702 of the Welfare and Insti- 
tutions Code of California are fully ex- 
plained.* Parents are made to realize 
that their omitting the performance of 
their parental duties, which society in 
general deems proper and necessary, 
could easily be interpreted as con- 
tributing to the delinquency of their own 
child. 

When parents arrive at the Center 
for their first meeting, they are greeted 
by the Director, who is also Special 
Counselor in the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Public 
Schools, charged with the general super- 
vision of school-and-court relations. 
Members and visitors, including inter- 
ested professional workers and parents 
who are encouraged to attend volun- 
tarily, are also welcomed by the Di- 
rector’s wife, who keeps records of at- 
tendance and handles many individual 
and personal counseling matters. 


HE group meets in the auditorium 

of the Health Center Building, 101 
Grove Street, San Francisco, at eight 
o'clock on Monday evenings in a class 
which is administered by one of the 
adult schools. [Therefore, the class 
draws financial support from the State 
on the regular A. D. A. basis. At the 
time when this article was written, the 
average attendance in these classes had 
been between forty and forty-five par- 
ents over a period of several months. | 
Referrals are made to this class each 
week; and each week, some members 
of the group “graduate” after com- 
pleting their eight weeks in order to 
satisfy the order of the court. When 
the parents have completed the class, 
the printed form used in their referral 
is filled out and returned to the court. 
Appearing in the returned referral is 
omits the performance of any duty: whiek act 
or omission causes or tends to cause or en- 
courage any person under the age of 21 years 


to come within the provisions of Section 700 
(delinquency) is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
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a record of the attitude of the parents 
and suggestions which are made for the 
benefit of the child, as well as for the 
benefit of the probation officer who is in 
charge. This form then becomes a part 
of the case record of the child. 


Careful attention is given at each 
meeting to avoid the formal lecture 
method. An informal presentation is 
made by the discussion leader during 
the first forty minutes, and the parents 
are then invited to participate in the dis- 
cussion. Eight phases of parental re- 
sponsibility are discussed during the se- 
ries of meetings—namely, law, recre- 
ation, work, school, social agencies, 
health, psychology, and religion. Each 
of these topics is presented by a com- 
munity leader, who, as a department 
head or as a public official, is an expert 
in his field. And each community leader 
contributes his services voluntarily. 

Early recognition given by Super- 
intendent of Schools Curtis E. Warren 
in making this class a part of the adult- 
education program has made it clear 
that the project may have been court- 
centered in its inception but that it has 
been school-centered in its development. 
As the whole problem of delinquency 
and crime is fundamentally educational, 
it is well to consider this parent- 
education activity as being primarily 
educational. 

From the beginning of our program 
in May, 1943, it has been the policy of 
the court to screen the referrals. Only 
those who are most likely to benefit 
from the experience are referred to the 
Center, and careful attention is given to 
those parents who have smaller children 
in their homes. Not all parents of de- 
linquent children would profit by at- 
tending the meetings. Some lack intelli- 
gence, some are too low on the moral 
scale, some have infants at home, and 
others work at night—all of which make 
attendance at the meetings impractical. 
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Frequently, only one parent of the 
delinquent child attends the series of 
meetings at a time if both cannot come 
together. Children may accompany 
their parents only when they are old 
enough to have a serious interest in the 
subject discussed, such as the discussion 
of work, in which after-school and va- 
cation jobs are considered. 


Sufficient time has not elapsed to pro- 
vide scientific evaluation of our work. 
However, a study was made last year 
of 68 children whose parents had been 
referred to the Center the previous year. 
All but 7 of the 68 children made satis- 
factory adjustment to society, 4 were 
described “doubtful” by their probation 
officers, and 3 were “unsatisfactory.” 
Apparently, approximately 88 per cent 
achieved satisfactory social adjust- 
ment—which, if maintained, would be 
an excellent record. Data are now being 
gathered for future appraisal of results, 
including information on such factors 
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as broken homes; alcoholism; and dis- 
parity of age, education, and religion. 

The majority of parents who attend 
these meetings give generous testimony 
of the benefits which they have derived 
from the experience, and many of them 
return for visits after they have com- 
pleted the course. 

Generally, the establishment of the 
Parent Guidance Center has contributed 
to our efforts to solve the problem of 
delinquency by focusing attention on 
parental influence and responsibility. It 
is a step toward encouraging the later 
development of a well-rounded family- 
education program in all of our second- 
ary schools. Finally, it is an instrument 
which has furnished the needed empha- 
sis on the perils which are now facing 
the American home. And it serves as 
a reminder of our common responsi- 
bility to keep alive and to vitalize the 
better elements of our culture through 
the improvement of our children. 


JUVENILE-DELINQUENCY CONFERENCE 


At the National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency in Washington on No- 
vember 21-23, over 700 child-welfare specialists drew up plans for community 
action. Conclusions of the section on schools printed in “The School as a Pre- 
ventive Agency” (available this spring) set up the following standards by which 
the school can judge its delinquency-prevention program : 

1. Is the school organized to evaluate the individual differences of its pupils and 
to provide work suited to their abilities and interests? 

2. Are the teachers in the school trained to know the signs of pre-delinquency ? 

3. Are the teachers concerned not only with the educational program of their 
pupils but also with their conduct, habits, and attitudes and are they willing 
to assume responsibility for understanding and helping the least fortunate 
and possibly more unattractive of their pupils? 

4. Does the school make adequate provision for identifying, understanding, and 
adjusting pupils? 

5. Is provision made for visiting teachers, psychologists, school physicians, and 
other specialists? 

6. Does the school provide guidance and counseling service for all pupils? 

7. Is the school concerned with the moral growth of the pupils and with pro- 
viding proper leisure-time influences? 

8. Is provision made for supervised use of playground and school plant after 
school hours? 

9. Are the teachers properly prepared to take their place in the modern school, 

and does the class size make effective individual work possible? 4 
10. Does the school assign its best teachers to classes in delinquency areas and 

underprivileged neighborhoods ? { 














Why Not Recreation for the 
Whole Family? 4 By WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 


To be a nation of good animals is the 
first condition of national prosperity. 


URING recent years, the change 

in the American mode of living 
has brought about a shorter working 
day, but little has been done in pre- 
paring the people to use their new hours 
of freedom. True, many are ready and 
susceptible to the leadership of com- 
mercial interests that are willing to fill 
the free time of the American Public— 
for a price. But that price is not within 
the financial reach of all families, nor 
can we as a nation afford to be enter- 
tained constantly without being able to 
entertain ourselves. Therefore, public 
education must offer the American 
family increased instruction in the use 
of leisure time. 


Juvenile-delinquency figures and 
cases brought before our juvenile courts 
every day indicate that parents and their 
children are too often far removed from 
the mutual enjoyment of leisure-time 
activities. To remedy this situation, 
parents must be shown, individually and 
collectively, how to enter into the recre- 
ational plans of younger people—their 
children and the friends of their chil- 
dren. 


The physical-education program of 
our public schools can do much toward 
preparing individuals to acquire skills 
in numerous leisure-time activities that 
can be enjoyed even in later years. For 
example, in addition to team games, in 
which the individual must submerge his 
personal desires for the good of the 
team, children in the upper grades of 
elementary schools should be taught ac- 
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qIn “Why Not Recreation for the 
Whole Family?” Winifred Van Hagen, 
Consultant in Physical Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, advocates the sharing of lei- 
sure-time interests by children and 
their parents as an important aspect 
of family life, as well as an important 
part of parent education. Miss Van 
Hagen has been with the State De- 
partment of Education since 1918. She 
has given many talks before Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other clubs 
on recreation, physical education, 
and health problems. She is co-author 
of “Manual of Physical Education Ac- 
tivities for Elementary Schools of Cali- 
fornia” (1929) and author of Bulletin 
No. 2—“Physical Education in Small 
Rural Schools” (1938) and of Bulletin 
No. 14—"Special Activities in Physi- 
cal Education for High School and 
Adult Groups” (1934). 





tivities that can be enjoyed with one 
other person. Such activities are paddle 
tennis, lawn tennis, swimming, croquet, 
shuffleboard, horseshoes, badminton, 
ping pong or table tennis, folk-game 
patterns, and social-dancing techniques. 
In addition to these, boys and girls in 
high school should be taught such ac- 
tivities as fly or plug casting, archery,. 
golf—at least the strokes—and roller 
skating—if not previously mastered. 
Bicycling, hiking, camping, bird hunt- 
ing, and similar sports should be en- 
joyed by all members of the family 
simultaneously. 
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Educational programs should provide 
opportunities and facilities to growing 
children for physical growth and de- 
velopment. For example, a universal 
weakness found among our young men 
examined, for the Armed Services was 
poor development of the shoulder-girdle 
area. This weakness might have been 
avoided if they had been given the 
opportunity to pull themselves around 
by their arms when they were growing 
children. City children are denied the 
use of trees and ridge poles during their 
play periods. Therefore, society must 
supply artificial trees and ridge poles 
in the form of junglegyms, horizontal 
bars and ladders, and traveling rings. 
This type of playground equipment 
must not be removed because some un- 
skilled or undirected child has received 
an injury during his misuse of the 
equipment. 


HILDREN’S play programs at 

school during recesses and during 
the last twenty minutes of the noon hour 
should be organized so that systema- 
tized physical activity takes place. Over 
a period of years, these daily activity 
periods are of great importance. 

There is also a need for vigorous 
home games. Municipalities cannot 
provide enough golf courses, tennis 
courts, and swimming pools to meet 
the needs of family recreation. Conse- 
quently, parents need to take part in 
yard games around the home. Only 30 
per cent of the adults from 18 to 45 
years of age exercise systematically. If 
vigorous home games are taught to chil- 
dren of the fourth grade or above, they 
can instruct the rest of the family in 
these skills, thus filling family recre- 
ational needs and providing systematic 
exercise for the parents. These games 
should be selected in terms of practical 
factors, such as inexpensive equipment 
and small playing areas. 

To arouse interest in later-life sports 
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participation, coeducational playdays 
should be instituted by schools as a part 
of the sports program. Playdays have 
been substituted for scheduled cham- 
pionship games in the girls’ program 
since it was instituted in 1917, and these _ 
playdays have developed a more inclu- 
sive interest toward varied activities. 
In fact, during playdays, as many as 
600 to 700 girls have played together 
under their own leadership—with only 
one teacher on duty in an advisory ca- 
pacity. But the time has come when the 
playday should become coeducational. 
Many boys have no sisters; many girls 
have no brothers. Therefore, coedu- 
cational playdays would provide boy- 
and-girl relationships in a normal, 
wholesome manner. 

In the boys’ physical-education pro- 
gram, the drive to produce winning 
teams neglects 90 per cent of the po- 
tential participants, for only 10 per cent 
are endowed with a physique that per- 
mits them to become champions. There 
is a paramount need to provide for all 
of these boys who cannot make the team. 
In fact, boys who leave school with only 
a knowledge of American football, track, 
baseball, and basketball are recreational 
illiterates. Ten years later, they become 
spectators, who never take part in the 
many other sports that would still offer 
them active participation. 


ia we are to develop effective recre- 

ational programs for the family, we 
must have teachers who are leaders, as 
well as good instructors. However, in 
order to gain the best in leadership 
and instruction, we must provide play- 
ground and recreational personnel with 
pay that is equal to that of the best-paid 
teachers—who are none too-well paid. 
The profound influence of playground 
and recreation leaders on the emotional 
life, as well as the physical life, of those 
with whom they come in contact cannot 
be over-emphasized. 
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The public should be informed of the 
many recreational opportunities now in 
existence. For instance, play kits for 
home use are issued by some recreation 
departments in much the same manner 
as a public library issues books. These 
kits contain play materials for all mem- 
bers of the family. Other communities 
carry on block organizations to care for 
the recreational needs of youth and 
adults within that block. Some depart- 
ments issue diagrams for making in- 
expensive play apparatus for backyard 
- use. Others hold fun nights in which 
adults play for fun, not to raise money. 

Schools and recreation departments 
are, in most cases, trying to co-ordinate 
their activities so that recreation will be 
learned and enjoyed by the whole family 
within the family environment. Family 


nights are held at community centers 
(in California, these are often in the 
schools) during which’ the youngest 
goes to the game room, the teen-age girl 
finds social dancing, the teen-age boy 
joins in a game of basketball, and the 
parents mix with others of their age in 
folk dancing. 


a ROUGH the physical-education 
programs in its schools, California 
can reach the educator’s ultimate ideal 
of sports—22 spectators and 20,000 
players—rather than the sports-pro- 
moter’s ideal of 22 players and 20,000 
spectators. But this goal can be 
achieved only by getting the parents 
out of the stands and onto the playing 
field ! 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT SEX EDUCATION? 


“.... The test of the school’s readiness to strengthen the family and the 
home will come in its handling of the positive values in individual and family life 
as well as in its frank facing of the children’s perplexities. . . . 


“One of the most promising recent developments appears in the systematic 
efforts of various specialized groups—medical and health workers, educators, 
religious leaders and psychiatrists, sociologists and administrators—to coordinate 
their experience and thinking. Through their joint conferences and discussions 
and studies, each group is discovering value in what the others are doing; but 
none will yield primacy to any other. Gradually, however, they are moving toward 
a clearer unity of purpose, with practical plans suited to a new pattern of social 
living. And they are developing a new philosophy to integrate man’s personal 
needs and his social needs through a family ideal in harmony with modern con- 


ditions. .. . 


“Community leaders and community spokesmen must look to the school as 
the first line of attack. Whatever society intends for its future, it must first put 
into its schools. It has become necessary for schools to supplement the home in 
many ways, including help with scientific knowledge about sex. The school needs 
also to supplement the home in overcoming attitudes that may be embarrassing 
to children in their daily relationships and in their future development. Such 
help may require individual counsel or special school plans rather than new lessons 


or ‘teaching’ strange facts. 


“The schools are called upon*to reach far beyond their walls and particularly 
into the homes. All who are not satisfied with the practical results of the prevail- 
ing modes of casual ‘sex education’ must help the schools and parents work out 
more suitable approaches."—-BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG in How Can We 
Teach About Sex? (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 122, 1946). 











The Radio, The Movies, and 


The Family 


ADIO programs and movies offer 
parents endless opportunities to 
develop character, judgment, discrimi- 
nation, and taste in their children. But 
many parents do not feel qualified to 
deliver spontaneous remarks—either 
critical, appreciative, or interpretive— 
based on programs just heard or films 
just seen; and doubtless many feel that 
capsule homilies are hopelessly ineffec- 
tive even when eloquently delivered by 
the wisest of teachers. However, a 
casual interjection or laugh or question 
or critical comment to any member of 
the family, during or after a program 
or picture, is often worth more than a 
long sermon. 

When the family is sitting around the 
fireside listening to a favorite program, 
or when the members have just returned 
from the movies, all are so alert and 
interested that social and ethical impli- 
cations can be indicated simply and 
briefly. Participation and interest are 
already aroused; abstract moralizing 
and theorizing are unnecessary, for con- 
crete situations or problems in life and 
conduct are presented in such a way by 
radio and screen that they invite com- 
ment. One comes to grips with specific 
situations and individuals; there is no 
need for vague generalizations. 

The most valuable moral lessons and 
ideas that one receives in life are those 
which he draws for himself, usually 
from his own experience. Just as the 
best teachers do, parents should casu- 
ally ask leading questions which en- 
courage their children to draw proper 
conclusions from radio and films. The 
Socratic method can open young minds 
to recognize either distortions or values. 
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4 By ALBERT CROISSANT 





4q In “The Radio, the Movies, and the 
Family,” Albert Croissant, Associate 
Professor, English Department, Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, ex- 
presses his ideas on the importance 
of audio-visual education in family 
life. Mr. Croissant has been a member 
of the English Department at Occiden- 
tal College since 1925, where he gives 
the courses in Modern and American 
Literature; he was formerly associate 
editor of the “California Review of 
Adult Education; he is secretary of 
the Pan American Audio-Visual Sup- 
ply Co., and he is currently director 
and member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Educational Film Research 
Institute, Inc., a non-profit corporation 
in Hollywood, which is described in 
the article. Mr. Croissant is author of 
“El Teatro Americano,” a critical book 
on American drama for Spanish- 
speaking lands. 





Interpretive questions or brief com- 
ments can increase the fun, as well as 
the profit, derived by the family from 
radio and movie programs. Moreover, 
they vitalize the art of thinking and of 
conversation, and foster interesting dis- 
cussions of ideas and principles ; of psy- 
chology, art, and philosophy ; of social 
and ethical questions. Nowadays, the 
conversation of Americans at home, on 
the street, and in colleges, too, is almost 
entirely concerned with trivial gossip 
about personalities and commonplaces. 
But in view of the fact that the radio 
and the movies can in one night bring 
a flood of impressions of music, art, 
architecture, backgrounds, events, and 
people—and can break down barriers 
between classes, occupations, races, and 
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nations—one cannot help thinking that 
everyone not only can but will react 
constructively to such media if properly 
guided. The theatrical film is a power- 
ful teacher because its appeal is pri- 
marily through the emotions; and it 
usually deals with adult life; therefore, 
it needs to be evaluated through dis- 
cussion. Youngsters need help as they 
are projected prematurely into the midst 
of adult life and problems. 


O teacher or preacher, however 

competent, could create such ideal 
circumstances for the inculcation of 
knowledge and wisdom as those pro- 
vided by the radio and by films. Parents, 
must, therefore, be made more aware of 
their responsibility to use the opportuni- 
ties in radio and films for building 
character and intellect in their children ; 
and those parents who are incapable of 
utilizing these media through their own 
ingenuity must be given training and 
guidance. Parent-Teacher Associations, 
churches, and women’s clubs can ex- 
pand their work in this direction. 


Parents must realize that parental 
and home influence is the greatest factor 
in a child’s education, far outweighing 
the influence of school teachers or books 
or church; and the radio and screen can 
assist them in their task. 


BUS of dialogue, a characterization, 
scenes and actions—whether wise 
or foolish, convincing or silly—expres- 
sions of ideas and ideals, and exhibitions 
of emotion which continually issue from 
every radio or film program offer a dis- 
cerning listener excellent illustrations 
for the kind of question or comment that 
develops the good taste, judgment, and 
sense of values which are the goal of 
education. Even bad programs and 
films may be excellent material—as 
horrible examples. 


Through the use of visual education, 
astounding results were obtained during 
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the war in training our Armed Forces 
and our new workers in war industries ; 
and now even the most difficult to con- 
vince realize that visual education has 
a great future inside and outside the 
schools and the churches. However, 
“educational” films have not been par- 
ticularly impressive, largely because 
they have been experimental and have 
been produced on a limited budget. But 
the whole field is about to expand. 
Many of the technicians who worked 
on the governmental training-film proj- 
ects are planning to apply their experi- 
ence to the production of educational 
films. Adequate capital and adequate 
distribution and profit will doubtless be 
forthcoming; and before long, 16mm 
projectors will be in constant use in 
schools, clubs, churches, lodges, unions, 
and factories. In remote parts of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, hundreds of 
millions of people who have not yet seen 
a movie will soon be seeing 16mm films. 
If we are to have ONE WORLD, 
where all peoples may understand each 
other, the 16mm film will surely be the 
most effective agency in achieving this 
goal. 

Since V-J Day, activity in visual edu- 
cation has increased tremendously, but 
confusion still prevails among both edu- 
cators and producers of educational 
films. In the midst of the new enthusi- 
asm, wise educational leadership will be 
necessary ; otherwise, a tidal wave of 
film trash will delay our high hopes for 
fine educational films. Throughout the 
country, there are many committees, 
bureaus, corporations, and associations 
that are studying and promoting visual 
education ; and there are many teachers 
who have prepared interesting projects 


and programs for utilizing educational 
films. 


BU it is obviously a vital necessity 
that in the heart of the industry, 
there should be an organization to as- 
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semble and to co-ordinate all of the 
existing surveys, plans, statistics, and 
needs of education—at all levels and in 
all fields—and to design further projects 
and investigations so that film producers 
will know what the educational world 
needs and wants. For this purpose, 
several hundred educators and film pro- 
ducers and others interested in edu- 
cational films met at Occidental College 
a year ago and agreed that it was time 
for educators, distributors, and pro- 
ducers to work together. As a result of 
this meeting, the Educational Film Re- 
search Institute, Inc., has been organ- 
ized—a non-profit corporation whose 
objectives are: 

1. To act as a research center which 
shall co-operate with all appropriate 
organizations to discover the most im- 
portant and widespread film needs in 
education—from kindergarten to col- 
lege and adult classes—and to express 
these needs in concrete form for the 
guidance of producers and all who may 
be interested. 

2. To co-ordinate the interests of 
educators, producers, writers, distribu- 
tors, and sponsors and to act as a 
clearinghouse where they may exchange 
ideas. 

3. To encourage the development and 
the production of the best educational 
pictures for both children and adults, 
as well as the widest, most effective use 
thereof. 

This Institute will not only channel 
the best. ideas of educators into the 
hands of experienced film producers and 
expert writers and technicians, but it 
will also study ways and means of 
making 16mm films and television pro- 
grams yield their maximum educational 
value in schools, churches, and homes. 
This task will doubtless involve the 
framing of evaluation guides and sug- 
gestions for teachers and parents, as 
well as the co-operation of Parent- 
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Teacher Associations, clubs, churches, 
and other organizations. 

Many a youngster who seems dull 
and uninterested in school is alert and 
keen when listening to a radio drama 
at home or when he is at the movies, 
These children often secure more intel- 
lectual stimulation and education in this 
manner than they do in school. And 
when television comes into every home 
every evening, it will be particularly 
important for parents to realize their 
duty to use—i. e. to interpret—these 
programs properly and to point out with 
an occasional judicious remark their so- 
cial and ethical implications. Then, film 
and radio will awaken and stimulate 
children intellectually and spiritually. 


HIS conclusion will probably pro- 
voke those who view with alarm the 
effects of the movies and the radio— 
those who, like H. J. Forman, author 
of Our Movie Made Children, find them 
definitely harmful. It is true that many 
stupid, cheap films and radio programs 
are made which tend to give youngsters 
(and oldsters, too!) false values and 
distorted notions. However, it is worth 
repeating that experienced authorities 
like Judge Ben B. Lindsey have said 
that movies constitute the world’s best 
educator, that “thousands of kids have 
been elevated, inspired, made happier 
because of the movies; they have been 
kept off the streets, out of alleys, away 
from evil associations, etc. They help 
prevent crime rather than cause it... . 
The child of twelve through visual edu- 
cation will in the future know more than 
the present day college graduate.” 
Judge Lindsey further reminds us 
that in movies and radio programs the 
villain is nearly always destroyed or 
thwarted, and virtue is rewarded and 
admired. Mortimer Adler and Ray- 
mond Moley have clearly shown that 
the fears of alarmists are greatly ex- 
aggerated and that we should be as 
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much concerned with what the movies 
leave out as we are with what they teach. 
In eight years, the Juvenile Court Clinic 
of Toronto found no case where a spe- 
cific act of delinquency was directly at- 
tributable to a movie. Even without 
parental guidance or comment, children 
receive a preponderance of good from 
film and radio. In spite of the long dis- 
tance that these great mass media must 
go before they will become blameless, 
no fair-minded person can fail to admit 
that they have shown steady advance 
in quality and in moral integrity. 

Each of the two industries has re- 
vealed an increasing social conscience 
and a deepening sense of responsibility, 
and the many reviewing groups—such 
as the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
churches, and censorship boards—have 
done much toward keeping the pro- 
ducers aware of their responsibility. 

The parents of the country should 


realize that they are as responsible for 
the quality of films and radio programs 
as they are for the quality of the govern- 
ment under which they live. If they 
will raise their voices and their pens in 
praise of the good and in condemnation 
of the bad, they will discover that their 
voices and letters are heeded. The box- 
office and public opinion are vulnerable ; 
and we can have, if we will, the kind 
of films and radio programs that we 
want. But the masses are heavy with 
inertia until a crisis occurs; therefore, 
intelligent informed groups must fight 
the battles for the entire public and at 
the same time try to awaken the popu- 
lace. That is always the nature of the 
democratic procedure. We must not re- 
sort to censorship, which is always an 
irritation and an invitation to bigotry 
and tyranny. Instead, we must insist 
that the radio and the movies must be 
used in the best interests of the family. 


WOMEN IN THE POSTWAR ECONOMY 


“Studies compiled by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor during 
1944 revealed that most women who enter the labor market do so because of eco- 
nomic need. About one in five are the principal wage earners in their families 
and a much larger proportion contribute their earnings as secondary wage earners 
to the family support. The census of 1940 indicates that a woman is the head of 
one family in every ten. . . . In 1944, one-third of our civilian work force, or 
eighteen and a half million, were women—the greatest total of women workers 
ever reported in the United States. .. . It must not be forgotten that the earn- 
ings of thousands of men are still insufficient to provide an adequate income with- 
out female financial assistance. Census data, for 1939, for families of two or more 
persons with no income but wage or salary and not living on farms, show that 
31 per cent (4.3 million families) had incomes of less than $1,000 and over two- 
fifths of these families had four or more members. Unless we see an unprece- 
dented rise in wages in the lowest brackets, the earning power of women will be 
essential to the welfare of millions of American families. . . . Of the six million 
women who entered the labor market [during the war], experts believe that four 
million will voluntarily return home. Two million, however, who have never 
worked before, want to keep on working.”.—-GOLDIE RUTH KABACK in 
“Women in the Postwar Economy,” Woman’s Press, December, 1945. 














Parents Need Orientation, 


Too! 


OST high schools now recognize 

the adolescent’s need for ori- 
entation as he enters the period of sec- 
ondary education. But parents of these 
beginning high-school students are in 
need of orientation, too; for they often 
share the confusion and the bewilder- 
ment of their children who are about to 
enter high school. 


The physical, mental, and social de- 
velopment of their adolescent boys and 
girls puzzle the parents, as well as the 
children themselves. The fast growth 
toward young adulthood, the rapidly- 
expanding intellectual interests, and— 
most of all—the new social interests and 
desires trouble the parents. In his 
“struggle for maturity,” the beginning 
high-school student appears to be break- 
ing away from parental control, is some- 
times resentful of parental affection and 
interest, and is usually in conflict with 
the type of parental care and love which 
he has accepted during his early child- 
hood. Parents often recognize the need 
for a new and different parent-child re- 
lationship and more adequate guidance 
of the young adolescent, but they usu- 
ally do not understand either the nature 
of the relationship or the ways and 
means of achieving it and effective 
guidance. Therefore, if the secondary 
school has the responsibility for pro- 
viding a program of orientation for the 
beginning high-school student, does it 
not have also the responsibility of pro- 
viding an orientation program for his 
parents ? 

Most parents, like most of their chil- 
dren, do not exhibit an innate enthusi- 
asm for education. Therefore, the high- 
school principal who accepts the chal- 
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4q By LAWRENCE B. WHITE 





q Lawrence B. White, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Secondary Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, outlines a course in orienta- 
tion for the parents of beginning high- 
school students. Formerly teacher, 
Principal of Continuation School, Di- 
rector of Adult and Continuation Edu- 
cation, and Principal of Mark Keppel 
High School—all in Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia—Dr. White is convinced that 
parents are as muchinneed of orienta- 
tion as their children are. 





lenge of parent-orientation will find his 
first task that of persuading parents to 
attend a class. Letters mailed to the 
home or delivered by the pupils, news- 
paper articles, talks before various civic 
groups, and similar techniques will 
serve to stimulate interest. Parent- 
Teacher Associations in both elemen- 
tary and high schools will assist in pro- 
moting attendance if the plans for the 
orientation course are discussed with 
them. The first meeting of the group 
might well feature a special program, 
including the presentation of school and 
community officials. 


AN orientation class for the parents 

of high-school students cannot be 
treated as just another evening-school 
class. First of all, secondary-school 
administrators and teachers must be 
convinced of the value of this type of 
parental guidance. High-school princi- 
pals, vice-principals, registrars, counsel- 
ors, and teachers—all must be willing 
to give their time, energy, and experi- 
ence if such an orientation program is 
to produce beneficial results. 











There have been very few attempts 
to conduct or study orientation classes 
for parents of beginning high-school 
students. On the basis of one such ex- 
periment, conducted by the writer, it 
appears that there should be six or eight 
weekly class sessions of two hours in 
length. Probably more parents can at- 
tend in the evening than during the day. 
The high-school plant is the logical 
place of meeting; but in some areas, 
more parents might attend classes held 
in the neighborhood elementary school. 
If possible, the course should be offered 
just prior to the date when the parent 
must enroll his child in high school. 


OPICS for consideration in an 

orientation class for parents of be- 
ginning high-school students should 
include the physical, mental, and social 
development of adolescents; the pur- 
pose of the modern high school; the 
out-of-class instructional program of 
the local school; and the history and 
background of modern secondary edu- 
cation. Some of the important points in 
each of these major topics should be: 


A. THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
1. Meaning of the term adolescence 


2. Physical development of the adolescent 
a. Sudden increase in growth 
b. Behavior patterns and problems as- 
sociated with physical development 
(poor co-ordination, skin disorders, 
enormous increase in physical energy, 
adjustment to maturing sex drives) 
3. Mental or psychological development of 
the adolescent 
a. Maximum development of intellectual 
ability during adolescence (the need 
for training and development of that 
ability ) 
b. Meaning and measurement of intelli- 
gence 


4. Social development and personality 
growth of the adolescent 
a. Difficulty in achieving social and emo- 
tional maturity 
b. Adolescent’s struggle for maturity 
c. Variety and changing nature of in- 
terests 


>. 
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d. Desire of adolescents for new rights 
and privileges and independence 

e. Comparative non-existence of rigid 
and universally-approved standards of 
conduct for the adolescent 

f. Importance of understanding the why 
of behavior problems and the fact that 
they are relatively temporary 

g. Juvenile delinquency (extent, causes, 
prevention, and treatment) 

5. Study of adolescent growth and develop- 

ment 

a. Normality of adolescents (for ado- 
lescents ) 

b. Necessity for accepting adolescents as 
normal until proved otherwise 


B. PURPOSE OF THE MODERN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Two-fold purpose of the modern high 
school 
a. Development of the individual as he 
struggles for maturity (knowledge, 
skills, social graces, etc.) 
b. Protection and improvement of society 


C. LOCAL IN-CLASS INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PROGRAM 


1. Buildings and grounds 
a. Descriptions by lectures and pictures 
b. Tours 

2. Organization of the school 

a. Administration and guidance (person- 
nel and their functions) 

b. Department organization 

c. Teachers (number, preparation, du- 
ties) 

d. Special services (health department, 
cafeteria, library, attendance office, 
bookroom, etc.) ' 

e. Non-teaching staff (secretaries, cus- 
todians, gardeners, bus drivers, etc.) 

3. Classroom instruction 

a. Description of required subjects (by 
teachers ) 

b. Presentation of elective subjects (by 
teachers ) 

4. Courses of study 
a. Written descriptions 
b. Observation of classes 
5. Credits and grades 

a. Requirements for high-school gradu- 
ation 

b. Requirements for college entrance 

c. Meaning of grades and grading 
periods 

6. Methods of teaching 

a. Discussions of modern high-school 
teaching ; 

b. Actual demonstrations by skillful 
teachers 








¢ 
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D. LOCAL OUT-OF-CLASS IN- 
STRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


1. Student self-government (cabinet, class 
organization, committees ) 

2. Clubs (kinds, admission requirements, 
activities, values, cost) 

3. Student activities (athletics, debate, 
drama, newspaper, store, bank, orchestra, 
others ) 

4. Social activities for social maturity 
(dances, parties, assemblies, concerts, 
audience games, others) 


E. HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 
OF MODERN SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION 

1. Influence of English secondary education 
on early Colonial schools 

2. Purposes, programs, contributions, and 
weaknesses of the Latin Grammar School 
and the Academy 

3. First English High School in Boston 

(1821) and the Massachusetts Law of 

1827 

. Kalamazoo Decision (1872) 

. Early opposition of the colleges to the 
public high school and their later control 
of the curriculum 

. Curriculum of the early high schools 

. Effect on the high-school program of the 
tremendous growth in the number of high 
schools and students enrolled 


n> 


“NN 


| Caras of mutual understanding and 
close co-operation between the home 
and the school often results in tensions 
and conflicts in the behavior of the high- 
school student, becoming evident in all 
phases of his adolescent development. 
For example, the school requires cer- 
tain training in physical education, but 
sometimes the home is bitterly antago- 
nistic. Also, the school provides oppor- 
tunity for participation in athletics, but 
frequently a boy who wants to take part 
in this program finds himself in conflict 
with the demands of the home. 

In the area of the mental development 
of adolescents, conflicts and tensions 
frequently arise because of the school 
program, requirements, grades, and 
methods of instruction. Sometimes, 
parents expect their children to accom- 
plish the impossible, such as earning 
good grades in advanced algebra with 
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an I. Q. of 80 and a past record of low 
achievement in mathematics. On the 
other hand, some parents resent the re- 
quirements of the school curriculum, 
feeling that they are too difficult for 
their children. 

Many sources of conflict between the 
home and the school, resulting in mal- 
adjusted behavior of the student, appear 
in the area of the social development 
of the adolescent. Some parents are not 
sympathetic with compulsory -attend- 
ance laws and permit or encourage the 
child’s absence from school even though 
the school is demanding his attendance. 
Many schools permit and sponsor 
dances as a part of the extra-curricular 
activities, and the youth is urged by the 
social pressure at school to attend the 
dance; but when he is ordered by his 
parents not to attend, behavior prob- 
lems arise. Even the hour of return may 
cause conflict between the student and 
the parent when school dances close at 
midnight and parents are unwilling for 
the youth to be out that late. 


LTHOUGH the secondary school 
should continue to make every 
effort to understand the home, it is also 
imperative for the home to appreciate 
the program of the high school. Only 
through mutual understanding will 
these two dominant social institutions 
co-operate effectively in the education 
of high-school-age boys and girls. But 
the secondary school has not promoted 
a program designed to explain the pur- 
poses, the program, and the accomplish- 
ments of the modern high school to the 
home. 

An orientation class for high-school 
parents is a technique which will enable 
secondary schools to secure the under- 
standing co-operation of the home and 
to bring closer together the two vital 
social institutions responsible for the 
education of adolescent youth—namely, 
the home and the school. 























By GERTRUDE LAWS* 


How to Pick a Mate by Clifford R. Adams 
and Vance O. Packard. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1946. Pp. 215. 


HE title of this book is descriptive 

of the contents, which are as simple 
and direct as the title itself. The se- 
lection of a mate is one of the most 
critical acts of any individual life—an 
act about which too few people have an 
adequate source of advice. Dr. Adams 
has had years of experience in The 
Pennsylvania State College in Marriage 
Counseling. Mr. Packard has applied 
his skill as a journalist to the materials 
that Dr. Adams has developed in his 
college work. The result is a most read- 
able useful volume. It answers ques- 
tions that young people do not know 
how to ask. It should also serve young 
families, already formed, who are suffer- 
ing tensions that might well be relieved 
by the kind of insight and understand- 
ing which an intelligent reader can gain 
from this book. 

There are many high schools and 
junior colleges that have no faculty 
member who is well-qualified to con- 
duct a counseling service in this area. 
Several copies of How to Pick a Mate 
would go far toward the achievement 
of the ends that such a service would 
seek. The careful reading of this book 
and some of the references given in the 
bibliography by all of the members of 





* Director, Education for Women, Pasadena 
City Schools. 


a high-school or junior-college faculty 
would open opportunities for counseling 
young people who also have read the 
book. 


One feature of How to Pick a Mate 
that will arrest the attention of young 
people is the large number of tests that 
a reader can apply to himself. They 
serve as a kind of stock-taking device, 
or as a self-rating sheet with reference 
to such questions as: 


“Are you too jealous?” 

“Are you. well-mated?” 

“Do you match?” 

“What are crucial traits for a happy 
marriage?” 


The book contains an excellent bibli- 
ography, as well as a good index which 
adds to its usefulness to busy teachers 
and school administrators. 


& 


Education for Family Life.—The 
nineteenth year book of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
entitled “Education for Family Life,” 
contains much helpful material for the 
educator who is seeking guidance in the 
field of education for family life. It is 
available through the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















SOME BOOKS FOR FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 
Selected by BERTHA SHEDD MASON, M. D. 


Dr. Mason, a popular lecturer on 
human relations in the San Francisco 
Bay Region, has selected some of the 
books that are helpful in parent edu- 
cation for parents, teachers, children, 
and young people. Formerly the phy- 
sician at San Jose State College, Dr. 
Mason is actively engaged in lecturing 


FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS ° 


Bapies ARE HumAN BEINGs, by 
C. Anderson Aldrich, M.D., and 
Mary M. Aldrich. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+-128. 
A sympathetic interpretation of the physi- 
cal and emotional development of the baby, 


with practical management advice which 
takes his total needs into account. 


*Do ADOLESCENTS NEED PARENTS? by 
Katharine W. Taylor for the Com- 
mission on Human Relations. A 
publication of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1938. Pp. x+380. 

An understanding discussion of the needs 


and the problems of adolescents and the 
needs and means for parental guidance. 


THe Happy Famiry, by John Levy, 
M.D. New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1938. Pp. 319. 


A discussion of problems of marital adjust- 
ment and family living, presented with 
psychiatric insight but in simple, popular 
style. It is good reading and thought- 
provoking. 





before parents and young people—in ad- 
dition to taking care of her fourchildren. 
This booklet was used in her recent 
series of lectures sponsored by the Adult 
Education Division of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools, in co-operation 
with the Department of Public Health, 
for Parent-Teacher Associations. 


THe INNER WorLpD oF CHILDHOOD, by 
Frances G. Wickes. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1929. 
Pp. xiv-+379, 


A remarkably understanding treatment of 
the unconscious forces in the life of the 
child and the adolescent in his relationships 
with his parents and with his teachers. 
This book is particularly helpful when we 
can see no obvious reason for our children’s 
difficulties, especially in understanding the 
child who is shy and “withdrawing.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEX EpUCATION, 
by Winifred V. Richmond, M. D. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv-+312. 


A good background book for information 
on the physical and psychological aspects 
of sex in human life. 


*New PATTERNS IN SEX TEACHING, 
by Frances B. Strain. New York: 


D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1934. Pp. xvi+242. 


The best book dealing especially with sex 
education. It is helpful in answering ques- 
tions and handling situations dealing with 
the normal sex interests of children and 
their guidance from infancy to adolescence. 


* Most suitable references if books are to be purchased for circulation among parents. 














*ParENTS CAN BE PEop.e, by Doro- 
thy W. Baruch. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1944. Pp. 262. 


A fine and very readable presentation of 
the emotional development in infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence—with emphasis 
on the relation of the parent to the child. 
This book is stimulating and helpful in 
solving problems. It contains an excellent 
bibliography. 


*THe Parents’ MANUAL, by Anna 
W. M. Wolf. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1945. Pp. xix+-331. 


One of the most satisfactory books on emo- 
tional development and guidance of young 
children. It is non-technical and well- 
organized for reference to specific topics 
or questions. It contains a good reading 
list. 


Tue Pocket Boox or BaBy AND 
Cutip Care, by Benjamin Spock, 
M.D. Pocket Books, Inc. 


Accurate and helpful information on the 
needs of children from infancy to ado- 
lescence and an evaluation of current tech- 
niques of child-rearing. Simply and di- 
rectly written, this book is the same as the 
more expensive Common Sense Book of 
Baby and Child Care by the same author. 


Tue Ricuts or INrants, by Margaret 

A. Ribble, M.D. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
x+118. 
An interesting and thought-provoking 
presentation of the most recent advances 
in the knowledge of the early psychological 
needs and their satisfaction during the first 
year or so of life. 


Sex 1n CHILDHOOD, by Ernest R. 
Groves and Gladys Groves. New 
York: Macaulay, 1936. Pp. xi, 
15-247, 

A fine discussion of sex-connected emo- 


tional development and methods of sex ed- 
ucation during childhood and adolescence. 





Step By Step 1n SEx Epucation, by 


Edith Hale Swift, M.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
xiii+-207. 

An account of sex education in a typical 
family from childhood to maturity. 


* UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT, 


by Douglas Thom, M. D. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 

An inexpensive publication of the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, which is informative and 
helpful. 


THE Way or ALL Women, by M. Es- 


ther Harding. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1933. Pp. 
xv+335. 


A discussion of the unconscious forces 
which affect a woman’s life and relation- 
ships. This book is a little difficult to “get 
into,” but it is very worth-while—dealing 
with adjustments to men, marriage, 
motherhood, single life, work, and ad- 
vancing years. 


WHEN CHILDREN Ask, by Marguerite 


H. Bro. New York: Willett, Clark 
and Co., 1940. Pp. ix-+-268. 


A “good answer” which discusses ways of 
responding to children’s questions on all 
subjects, including babies, marriage, death, 
and religion in its broadest sense. This is 
a helpful book by an understanding author. 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


*BeinG Born, by Frances B. Strain. 


New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 144. 


All the information needed for 10- to 13- 
year-olds. This presentation is not only 
scientifically accurate but also understand- 
ing and interesting. 
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*GrowING Up, by Karl de Schweinitz. 


New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935 (revised). Pp. 11-95. 


A well-illustrated book to read to the older 
pre-school child and to those up to 9 or 10 
years. It deals with reproduction in ani- 
mals and human beings. 


* Love AT THE THRESHOLD, by Frances 


B. Strain. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xi+349, 


A book on dating, romance, and marriage 
for the older adolescent. It presents a 
positive, wholesome attitude toward sex, 
together with sound information. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATION- 


sHips, by Robert G. Foster. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. Pp. xv+314. 


Another text which appeals to young 
people. It deals with all phases of success- 
ful marriage and is illustrated with case 
histories. 


MARRIAGE FOR Moperns, by Henry A. 


Bowman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
ix-493. 

A textbook for the junior-college level. 
This book appeals to older adolescents and 
young adults because of its non-technical 
and direct approach to their immediate 
interests. 


A MarriAGE MANUAL, by Hannah and 


Abraham Stone. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1935. Pp. xi+-334. 


“A practical guide-book to sex and mar- 
riage” for those who are thinking of 
marriage. It gives accurate and detailed 
information, wholesomely presented, on 
the sex-connected aspects of marriage 
adjustment. 


THE New Basy, by Elizabeth Faragoh 


and Evelyn S. Bell. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1938. Pp. 64. 


A picture book for the very young child. 
In this book Mother gets ready for the new 
baby and brings it home from the hospital. 
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Tue Story or A Basy, by Marie Hall 


Ets. New York: The Viking Press, 
1939. Pp. 7-63. 


A beautifully-illustrated book, telling of 
the development of the baby from the egg 
cell to the first smile. It gives some 
background of evolutionary development. 
It can be used for 5- or 6-year-olds and up. 


*TEEN Days, by Frances B. Strain. 


New York: D. Appleton Century 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xiii+183. 


A new book which meets the needs of the 
younger adolescent (12 to 16 years) for 
information on sex and _ reproduction, 
which will help in the adjustments of 
growing up. It contains a good list of books 
for additional reading. 


WHEN You Marry, by Evelyn M. Du- 


vall and Reuben Hill. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1945. Pp. xiv-++-450. 
A text in popular form, enlivened with car- 
toons—presenting scientifically-grounded 


answers to the questions which young men 
and women ask most frequently. 


FOR TEACHERS 


FamiLy Livinc In Our SCHOOLS, by 


Joint Committee on Curriculum As- 
pects of Education for Home and 
Family Living of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National 
Education Association and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study (Bess 
Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, 
Co-chairmen). New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941. 
Pp. xiii+468. 

A stimulating presentation of the basic im- 
portance of education for wholesome liv- 
ing and suggestions for instructional pro- 
grams at the various levels. It contains a 


wealth of examples from actual school 
experience. 


Hicu ScHooLs AND SEx EpucartIon, 


by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, with the 
assistance of J. L. Kaukonen and 
others. Educational Publication No. 
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7. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 110. 


A discussion of the needs for sex educa- 
tion in the high school and the means for 
presenting it. It contains good material on 
the integration of sex education with exist- 
ing curriculum material. 


HomME AND Famity Lire EDUCATION 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by Eliza- 
beth Stevenson. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1946. Pp. viti+- 
309. 


A plea for conscious goals of wholesome 
family living as a goal of education, to- 
gether with discussions on how it can be 
done and what is being done in some 
schools. 


Sex GUIDANCE IN FAmIty Lire Epvu- 


CATION, by Frances B. Strain. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942. Pp. viii+-340. 

“A Handbook for the Schools” as a guide 
for the teacher in directing sex education 
and in handling sex-connected classroom 
situations. It emphasizes attitudes and 
goals, as well as giving methods. It con- 
tains a good bibliography. 


Sex RESPONSIVENESS, MATING, AND 


REPRODUCTION, by Anita D. E. La- 
ton and Edna W. Bailey. Columbia 
University: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

A fine discussion of the aim and the meth- 
ods of sex education in the schools, in- 
cluding reports of a number of actual 
projects at the various levels and sugges- 


tions for teaching selected material from 
the field of sex education. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


ComIncG oF AGE, by Esther Lloyd-Jones 


and Ruth Fedder. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941. Pp. x-+-280. 


One of the best books treating the various 
aspects of individual adjustment — per- 
sonal, educational, vocational, and social. 
Chapter 4 “Men, Women and Love” is 
excellent. 


LirE AND GrowTH, by Alice V. Keli- 
her, with the Commission on Human 
Relations. A publication of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. x-+245. 


An excellent consideration of physiologi- 
cal, emotional, and social growth. This is 
a well-illustrated book suitable for use in 
high school. 


Mice, MEN, AND ELEPHANTS, by Her- 
bert S. Zim. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 215. 


A book about mammals, including human 
beings, for junior-high-school pupils. 


My Bopy ann How It Works, by 
W. Baruch and Oscar Reiss, M. D. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1934. Pp. xiv-+-99. 


A fine elementary physiology for the pre- 
adolescent. It includes a chapter on re- 
production. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH 
ScHoot Girt, by Frances S. Miller 
and Helen H. Laitem. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945 
(second edition). Pp. xi+-433. 


A well-illustrated, interesting, and sound 
discussion of personal, family, and social 
adjustments. 


Tue Wonper oF Lire, by Milton I. 
Levine, M. D., and Jean Seligmann. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1940. Pp. 114. 


A book for the pre-adolescent on “how 
we are born and how we grow up.” 


Note: The series of lectures for 
which this booklist was used was given 
by Dr. Mason and by Dr. Noel Keys of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
During the series, there was a total at- 
tendance of almost 5,000. 








Sketches 





Edited by LAWRENCE B. WHITE 


Students Operate Cafeteria at 
Moorpark.— With an enrollment of 
about one hundred and fifty students, 
Moorpark Memorial Union High 
School is not large enough to justify 
employing a staff to operate a school 
cafeteria. However, this situation does 
not prevent the school from offering an 
exceptionally fine lunch for the students 
and a worth-while educational experi- 
ence for some of the girls. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Maxine 
E. Barber, students in the home- 
economics class spend two hours each 
morning preparing the noon meal for 
menus which have been selected for the 
entire school year after a careful study 
of the nutritional value of various foods. 

During the noon hour, about seventy- 
five students purchase the lunch, which 
always costs them twenty-five cents. 
The money is handled by members of 
the home-economics class, accurate ac- 
counts are kept, and the funds are used 
to purchase food for the next day’s meal. 
Two girls who are scheduled for a 
study-hall period following the lunch 
period are paid to wash the dishes and 
to clean up the classroom. 

Principal Robert M. Wilson is justly 
proud of this combination instruction- 
and-service program. Students “learn 
by doing” with the added incentive of 
participating in the smooth functioning 
of the school. 


Trona.—A company-owned desert 
town, Trona, six miles from the Nevada 
border, boasts of a beautiful and practi- 
cal school plant. Built in the shape of 
a U, one wing houses approximately 
three hundred elementary-school pupils 
and the other about one hundred and 
fifty junior- and senior-high-school 
students. The base of the U is formed 
by a combination auditorium-gym- 
nasium and a shop unit. These facili- 
ties, as well as art and home-economics 
classrooms, are used jointly by all of the 
students. An interesting feature of the 
high-school wing is the fact that all 
rooms have a northern exposure. In 
the further interest of good lighting, the 
window-side of each classroom is three 
feet higher than the other side. 

The American Chemical and Potash 
Company maintains a keen interest in 
the school and promotes the use of the 
building as a community center. Resi- 
dents of Trona have developed con- 
siderable interest in dramatics. Spon- 
sored by the University Women’s Club, 
coached by a member of the faculty, as- 
sisted by students who make the scenery 
and sell tickets, the people of Trona 
have presented many fine plays in the 
auditorium. 

Although fully aware of the need 
of certain additions and improvements, 
Superintendent Thomas M. Cheney 
agrees that Trona has one of the finest 
small school plants in California. 
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World’s Largest—Barstow.—In 
the largest county in the world, San 
Bernardino, is the largest school dis- 
trict in the world—Barstow Union 
High School District. Two of the fleet 
of buses operated by this district trans- 
port high-school students 110 miles a 
day. 

In spite of the obvious difficulties pre- 
sented by such a “well-traveled” stu- 
dent body, Superintendent Vincent B. 
Claypool is working, with much suc- 
cess, to encourage the students to as- 
sume a more active part in the oper- 
ation of the high school. Faculty and 
students together form a Social Com- 
mittee to plan and execute the social 
events of the year. The principal, the 
coaches, and the student-body president 
constitute the Athletic Council. Stu- 
dents also participate in meetings of the 
Calendar Committee, which outlines the 
school program for the entire year. 

At present, Barstow High School is 
a four-year school, but plans have been 
completed for making it a six-year high 
school as soon as buildings can be con- 
structed, for many educational serv- 
ices—the library, for example—can be 
offered to better advantage with a larger 
enrollment. An interesting building on 
the campus is one which combines an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, and a cafe- 
teria. Although Mr. Claypool points 
out some of the difficulties encountered 
in using a building of this sort, it seems 
to be worthy of consideration by other 
small high schools which are planning 
a building program, 


7 7 7 


Victorville.—The Victor Valley 
Union High School District—although 
not quite so extensive as the Barstow 
District—is by no means small. Within 
its area are the Victor Valley High 
School at Victorville and branch high 
schools at Big Bear Lake and at 
Twenty-Nine Palms. 


During a brief visit to the high school 
at Victorville, one is impressed first by 
the obvious acceptance of the school as 
a community center (women’s clubs, 
service clubs, and other organizations 
have for many years used the school 
plant as the center for community activi- 
ties) and secondly by the school staff. 
Morale is high with the teachers— 
a friendly, co-operative, and energetic 
group. Even more noteworthy is the 
realism with which Superintendent 
M. J. Harkness and his staff are at- 
tempting to meet the problems of the 
small high school. Accepting the un- 
deniable fact that the small school can- 
not offer the diversified program which 
the large high school offers, the staff has 
agreed that the needs of the students 
constitute the most important consider- 
ation—even more important than uni- 
versity-entrance requirements. Al- 
though Victorville undoubtedly needs 
a more modern school plant, there is 
evidence of an educational program in 
this high school which is not guaranteed 
by the most up-to-date plant. 


7 7 7 


Co-operative Swimming Pool at 
Needles.—An interesting example of 
the co-operation of school, town, and 
industry for promoting civic improve- 
ment is reported in an article in the 
School Board Journal, October, 1946. 
Recognizing the need for a swimming 
pool at Needles, the city council first 
asked the school district to help in con- 
structing a pool on city property. Be- 
cause the school district could not assist 
in providing an improvement on city- 
owned land, the project was temporarily 
dropped. 

However, the Santa Fe Railroad 
Company was interested in providing 
recreational facilities for its employees 
and reopened the discussion by agree- 
ing to assist in securing priorities for 
the materials needed to construct a pool. 
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This offer soon resulted in an agreement 
between the city council and the school 
district whereby work was started on 
a $30,000 swimming pool located on 
school property with access to the 
dressing-room facilities of the school 
gymnasium. “The cost of the project 
was somewhat greater than it would 
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have been before the war; but with the 
city, school district, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company sharing this cost, the 
burden was not great on any agency, 
and the entire cost was taken from cur- 
rent funds without a special levy.” 

The co-operative swimming pool was 
finished and dedicated on April 8, 1946. 


SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF 1946 


As selected by the Educational Press Association, the significant educational 


events of 1946 are the following ten: 


I. President Truman signed the National School Lunch Act (Public Law 
396) authorizing federal aid to the states in establishing, operating, and 


expanding school lunch programs. 


II. Campaign for better schools in the economically less able parts of the nation 
thru assistance by the federal government received increased public support. 


III. In July the United States became 2 member of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 


IV. Congress passed the Fulbright Bill (Public Law 584) authorizing the 
State Department to use some of the proceeds from surplus-property sales 
abroad for exchanges of students and other educational activities to advance 


international understanding. 


V. Ata World Conference of the Teaching Profession in August at Endicott, 
N. Y., 56 delegates from 38 national teacher associations in 28 different 
countries adopted a constitution for a World Organization of the Teaching 


Profession (WTOP). 


VI. College enrolment in the fall reached record-breaking figure of two million 
students, 800,000 of whom are veterans. 


VII. 


The United States National Commission—consisting of 100 persons from 


different organizations and walks of life appointed to advise the State De- 
partment about UNESCO affairs and to help national organizations to 
take part in the work of UNESCO—held its first meeting September 


23-26, in Washington. 
VIII. 


California passed a constitutional amendment providing for a $2400 mini- 


mum salary for teachers—the national minimum recommended by the 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 


IX. Victory Action Program was adopted unanimously by the NEA at Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 3, calling for at least 90 percent membership of all teachers in 
local, state, and national associations. 


X. Delegates from all major countries except Russia participated in the 
historic first General Conference of UNESCO in Paris, November 19- 


December 10. 











Vocational Educationin 


The Junior College 


AR and its aftermath bring us 

back to fundamentals in edu- 
cation. Man lives in three communities 
simultaneously. The first is the home 
community where one lives and works. 
This is primary. Food, warmth, shelter, 
and some measure of comfort give Man, 
the animal, the security to become Man, 
the social being. As a social being en- 
dowed with the arts of communication, 
he becomes a member of a family, a good 
neighbor, a participant in community 
living. Man also lives in a national 
community. In a democracy, he learns 
to live the meaning of a “government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” This is the second step 
in his progress toward self-realization. 
Finally, man lives in a world com- 
munity. He accepts as brothers the 
peasants of France, the Soviet members 
of Russia, and the coolies of China. He 
realizes that with all its evils this world 
can be a beautiful place and maintains 
his zeal to make it so. To prepare man 
to live in all of these, in this “great com- 
munity,” as Josiah Royce pictures it, is 
the task of education, the fulfillment of 
self-realization. This is the task and 
the inspiration of the teachers of the 
common school, of which the junior 
college—the “people’s college”—is the 
capstone. 

In a democracy, all are potential 
workers. Vocational preparation is es- 
sential for all. The efficient worker 
must have definite job skill and techni- 
cal knowledge in addition to the general 
abilities and attitudes required for home 
membership, citizenship, and social par- 
ticipation. The most effective programs 
of terminal education, therefore, pro- 
vide a judicious combination of general 





q Under the leadership of Dr. Basil H. 
Peterson, Director of Glendale Col- 
lege and President of the California 
Junior College Federation, the fall 
meeting of the Federation at Bakers- 
field on November 15-16 resulted in 
some excellent committee reports. The 
joint report on vocational education 
by a special committee representing 
the Commission for Vocational Eluca- 
tion and the California Junior College 
Federation is published in this issue 
of the JOURNAL not only as an ex- 
ample of the constructive thinking of 
the Committee but also as an indica- 
tion of the need for effective terminal- 
education programs in the junior col- 
lege. The Federation's Committee on 
Vocational Education is composed of 
John L. Lounsbury. President, San Ber- 
nardino Valley College (Chairman) 
and Nicholas Ricciardi, President, 
Sacramento College. Dr. Lounsbury, 
who presented the report at the Fed- 
eration meeting, will contribute an 
article on vocational education for the 
March junior-college symposium. 





and vocational education. Within the 
total framework of educational ob- 
jectives, vocational education must lead 
clearly and directly toward the achieve- 
ment of economic self-realization. 


ee California, specific vocational pro- 
grams are operating in the high 
schools and in the junior colleges. The 
latter institutions now appear to be in 
an increasingly strategic position to pro- 
vide most effective terminal programs 
in vocational education. For an increas- 
ing number of young persons, the junior 
college will mark the culmination of 
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formal education, the last opportunity 
to prepare for the responsibility of living 
and of making a living. In addition to 
serving this oncoming youth group, the 
junior college must also meet the chang- 
ing educational needs of the adult citi- 
zen,\the worker in a growing tech- 
nology, the returning veteran, the young 
parent, and the new citizen. The termi- 
nal functions of the junior colleges, 
therefore, take on even more signifi- 
cance. 

Many factors indicate the need and 
indeed forecast the development of in- 
creasingly effective vocational and other 
terminal programs in the junior col- 
leges. Some of these factors are listed 
below, together with brief comments : 


1. A significantly large number of high- 
school graduates feel the need for fur- 
ther education, particularly vocational in 
nature; yet, because of economic, social, 
or intellectual limitations, these indi- 
viduals will not or cannot go to a four- 
year college or a university. 

2. There is evidence that youth is finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain stable 
employment much before the age of 20 
or 21 (a pre-war trend is being resumed) 
and, hence, will need to be provided for 
in public institutions for a longer period 
of time. Vocational training is generally 
most effective when given immediately 
prior to entrance into the occupation for 
which the individual is being trained. 

3. An educational-vocational plan which 
carries the student through the four- 
teenth grade is flexible and provides ade- 
quate time for completion of well-inte- 
grated courses in both general and vo- 
cational education. This means that stu- 
dent-program planning, guidance serv- 
ices, daily schedules, building utilization, 
curriculum development, and other ad- 
ministrative and operational functions 
must be co-operatively undertaken by the 
high school and the junior college. 

4. The establishment of a vocational goal, 
the choice and pursuit of a training pro- 
gram, demand a relatively high level of 
maturity of the student. Studies indi- 
cate that the late adolescent is less con- 
cerned with such personal problems as 
appearance, physical development, social 
development, establishment of independ- 
ence, and other immediacies and is more 
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able to give mature consideration to pur- 
suing purposeful vocational programs. 

5. The junior-college district with its 
greater geographical area, its broader 
tax base, and its greater number of po- 
tential trainees is in a better position to 
develop and finance a comprehensive vo- 
cational program than is the typical high- 
school district. The organization and 
consolidation of vocational programs on 
a basis which provides maximal utili- 
zation of plant, equipment, and personnel 
reduces unit costs and duplication of 
services and tends to raise the quality of 
the work. 


t Senctnpoete dared survey should 
form the basis for curriculum plan- 
ning. Data should be gathered regard- 
ing training needs, occupational trends, 
employment opportunities, the number 
of homemakers and their educational 
problems, student and adult plans and 
interests as they relate to vocational 
education. No single pattern can be laid 
down to meet the requirements of all 
communities. The administrator will 
first gather the facts regarding the area 
which the college serves, analyze them, 
and plan accordingly. 

There is one field of work, however, 
that offers particular promise to the 
junior college and deserves more at- 
tention. That is the field of the semi- 
professional occupations at the tech- 
nician level—a growing body of occu- 
pations which lies somewhere between 
the skilled trades and the professional 
and graduate fields of work. Ordinarily, 
the semi-professional occupations re- 
quire no more than two years of train- 
ing beyond high school—some even 
less—and offer more job opportunities 
than do the professions in many fields 
of work. In engineering, for example, 
there are three jobs on the semi-pro- 
fessional level to every one on the pro- 
fessional level. A number of junior col- 
leges are covering this important area 
through their technical-institute pro- 
grams. There appears to be justification 
for further expansion. 
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S the divorce rate climbs to alarm- 
ing heights and as we look for 
stabilizing influences in our economic 
and social life, the science and the art 
of making a home and rearing a family 
become more and more vital. Psycho- 


logically, the youth of junior-college: 


age are ready for this program of edu- 
cation, for they are approaching the 
marriageable years. Appropriate topics 
for instruction include marriage and 
family relationships, home planning and 
management, consumer buying, child 
care and training, family food needs, 
hospitality in the home. Such training 
contributes not only to future adjust- 
ment in marriage but also has an im- 
mediate vocational value for young 
women in an increasing number of semi- 
professional occupations, such as hotel 
and tea-room hostesses, cafeteria work- 
ers, school-lunch managers, nursery- 
school assistants, hospital assistants, 
store demonstrators, and retail clerks. 


Potential opportunities for employ- 
ment in the expanding distributive and 
service occupations and in office and 
clerical jobs should be studied in plan- 
ning the junior-college program. There 
is ample evidence that the field of distri- 
bution employs more beginning workers 
than any other occupational field; ap- 
proximately a third of all school-leavers 
find their first job in such work. The 
demand for trained office workers is 
daily expressed in the want-ad pages of 
any newspaper. 

The building trades constitute still 
another field of work for which junior- 
college students might be trained. It is 
commonly estimated that an increasing 
number of skilled construction workers 
will be required for at least a ten-year 
period. 

As the vocational offerings become 
more diversified and as the student pro- 
gresses toward the more specialized 
courses in the junior college, effective 
guidance services become more essen- 


tial. One of the basic functions of the 
guidance program, in relation to occu- 
pational adjustment, is the selection and 
distribution of students to the several 
training areas in terms of their aptitudes 
and interests, as well as the employment 
opportunities and the training require- 
ments. 


A’ adequate guidance service must 
accept responsibility for the col- 
lection as well as the dissemination of 
reliable occupational information. It 
must develop and maintain records and 
practices that will enable each student 
to gain a growing understanding of his 
vocational abilities and interests. It 
must provide a counseling service which 
has facilities and competence in further- 
ing individual adjustment and planning. 
It must maintain contacts with the com- 
munity, with students and graduates, 
which will provide basic data for adapt- 
ing educational programs to changing 
needs. 


RECOMMENDATION 


To develop in junior colleges, with 
the help of the vocational staff of the 
State Department of Education, the 
kinds of programs of vocational edu- 
cation which are needed in the areas or 
the communities which the junior col- 
leges serve, it is recommended that at 
least four regional conferences be held, 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and the California Junior 
College Federation. These regional con- 
ferences are to be planned by a steer- 
ing committee appointed jointly by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the President of the California 
Junior College Federation. The calen- 
dar for these regional conferences is to 
be announced by the State Department 
of Education and the California Junior 
College Federation. The steering com- 
mittee is to plan the regional confer- 
ences in accordance with such calendar. 











General Educational Devel- 
opment of Veterans 


ETERANS of World War II are 
being tested not by the Alpha tests 
of World War I but by batteries of tests 
that prove more or less conclusively the 
development of their general education. 


In order to develop tests for this pur- 
pose, the American Council on Edu- 
cation prepared a battery of tests prior 
to 1944 and selected 814 high schools 
from 20,700 in the United States as 
those in which the tests were to be 
given. Information and data necessary 
to standardize the test battery for the 
high-school-education equivalent were 
obtained by testing 35,432 seniors in 
the public high schools selected. 

Norms for the interpretation of the 
results of this particular battery assist 
in evaluating the general educational 
development of the returning Service 
personnel and in determining the effi- 
ciency of the public-school educational 
system. As an example, the results of 
the Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment of 244 ex-Service personnel 
who had taken the tests in Alameda 
County prior to June, 1946, and those 
for 220 ex-Service personnel who had 
taken the tests at the San Francisco 
Veterans Counseling Center were se- 
cured recently and recorded; and the 
two groups were studied separately. 
Standard scores on each of the five sub- 
ject tests, as well as on the total test, 
were secured. Data on age, school grade 
completed, and intelligence quotient 
were also secured for some cases; but 
they led only to interesting assumptions. 
Means, medians, and standard devi- 
ations were calculated for comparisons ; 
and the data were treated graphically. 
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4 By LAWRENCE E. KOEHLER 





q In “General Educational Develop- 
ment of Veterans,” Lawrence E. Koeh- 
ler has summarized the findings of a 
study of the general educational de- 
velopment of 500 ex-Service person- 
nel who took the General Educational 
Development Tests in Alameda and in 
San Francisco. Mr. Koehler, who 
teaches science at Alameda High 
School and history in the Evening 
High School, is very much interested 
in the veteran's general educational 
development. He is a veteran himself, 
having served in the Navy; and the 
students in his evening classes are 
mostly veterans and Service person- 
nel. Mr. Koehler is a graduate student 
in the Department of Education at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
where his recent study was made. 
Further developments in this study 
will be reported in a later issue of 
the JOURNAL. 





For Group I (the Alameda group), 
about one-half (48 per cent) of the 
veterans were in the age group whose 
high-school education had been inter- 
rupted by their induction into the 
Armed Forces—that is, 19, 20, and 21 
years. Many of these are now seek- 
ing admission to college or vocational 
schools or are trying to secure positions 
where a measurement of general edu- 
cational development is desired. 

For both groups, the medians of these 
Ex-service personnel were compared 
with the medians which were estab- 
lished by testing approximately 40,000 
public-high-school seniors who gradu- 
ated in June of 1943. Graphs for tests 
on social studies, science, literature, and 
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mathematics and the average of all the 
scores show a marked skew to the left— 
or a higher rating for the veterans; 
while the graph for the test on correct- 
ness and effectiveness of expression, or 
use of the English language, shows a 
skew to the right. In fact, the veteran 
excelled the high-school senior in four 
out of five tests in the battery designed 
to test general educational development. 


5 Beran are many factors to be con- 
sidered in arriving at an explana- 
tion of the veteran’s superiority in the 
four tests, as contrasted with his de- 
ficiency—that is, falling below the high- 
school senior’s score—in the Test in 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression. 

Conditions of Service life and train- 
ing point toward educational growth in 
social studies, science, literature, and 
mathematics. The veterans’ growth in 
the field of social studies may be ex- 
plained by the inherent interest of Serv- 
ice personnel in current affairs, which 
is due in a large measure to the fact 
that they were having a part in de- 
termining world affairs. News, movies, 
and news reels centered around what 
was happening on the fields of battle. 
Travel and new associations led to a 
new and broader knowledge of the 
world and its peoples and developed a 
maturity of observation and judgment. 

The veterans’ growth in the field of 
science is self-explanatory, for the en- 
tire Service training was of a scientific 
nature. The men’s lives depended upon 
a knowledge of the application of scien- 
tific training to the art of warfare. It 
became a primary means of self-preser- 
vation. 

Literature was kept alive in the minds 
of Service personnel through moving 
pictures and pocket editions. In fact, 
there was probably more serious read- 
ing of the better books done during the 
war period than there would have been 


among this same group under peacetime 
conditions. An aroused interest in good 
literature and the great books is re- 
flected in the veterans’ showing in the 
Test of Interpretation of Literary Ma- 
terials. 

The correctness of expression was 
not a prime factor in the business of 
warfare. It would appear that the de- 
ficiency in expression is due, in part at 
least, to the non-utilization of correct 
speech or to a lack of challenge result- 
ing from the nature of Service life. The 
Service offered no formalized instruc- 
tion in the field of expression. Instead, 
a jargon of war terms was evolved and 
used to the detriment of correct lan- 
guage, making it difficult for veterans 
to return to a normal vocabulary. 


N the other hand, the increased 

efficiency in mathematics, as in sci- 
ence, may be attributed to the special- 
ized training made necessary by a 
scientific war. 

It has been said that Service life is 
a great leveler and that the level reached 
is that of the lowest group. The climate 
for English proficiency was decidedly 
unfavorable ; while the climate for scien- 
tific proficiency was extremely favor- 
able. 

Test results would indicate that there 
has been no in-Service growth in cor- 
rect English usage. The skew of the 
median for the high-school-senior group 
is slight, however, and may indicate that 
the veteran has merely held his own 
and that his proficiency may be equal 
approximately to that of the high- 
school sophomore. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the failure to advance is not 
entirely due to the lack of challenge in 
Service life but rather that the veteran’s 
formal training in high school was in 
some way lacking and did not provide 
him with as good a foundation on which 
to build as the one on which he has built 
in the other fields tested. 
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It should be explained that the low 
scores on Test 1 were in no way the 
result of the fact that this test is Num- 
ber 1 in the series of tests. The tests 
were not given in any fixed sequence 
and were not given in the order that 
their numbers would seem to indicate. 


The small number of I. Q. scores 
available for this study made it impos- 
sible to draw any conclusions, but there 
is no indication that veterans with the 
lower I. Q.’s would make a correspond- 
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would make a correspondingly high 
score in the test battery. 


ONCLUSIONS drawn from this 

study indicate that the non-high- 
school-graduate veteran has developed 
in general education during his years of 
service in the Armed Forces, that he 
has developed to a point surpassing the 
high-school graduate in four of the five 
fields tested in the General Educational 
Development Tests, and that he has 


failed to develop in correctness and 
effectiveness of expression. 


ingly low score in the G. E. D. Test, or 
that the veterans with the higher I. Q.’s 


JUNIOR COLLEGES MEET IN CONFERENCE 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, which will be held in St. Louis on February 19 to 22, is of special interest 
to California educators because of the fact that Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, Director, 
East Los Angeles Junior College, will preside at the meetings as President of 
the Association. Highlights of the Convention will be included in the March 
issue of the JouRNAL in the junior-college symposium on “Critical Problems in 
California Junior Colleges.” Problems of vital concern to the national convention, 
as well as to the symposium, will include veterans’ education, general education, 
vocational education, reorganization plans of the Association, accrediting of 
technical institutes, public relations, and other critical problems in junior colleges 
generally. 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton will be guest speaker at the annual spring meeting of the 
California Junior College Federation on Monday evening, March 31, at 6:00 p. m. 
in the Rainbow Room of the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles. Dr. Sutton is now 
serving as guest lecturer of the Education Department of The Reader’s Digest. 
He was formerly Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and served as 
President of the National Education Association. He will speak on “The Battle 
for America.” 

This dinner meeting will be a part of the spring conference of the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators, and all secondary-school ad- 
ministrators are invited to attend. Tickets for the dinner may be obtained by 
sending $2.82 to John McCoy, Director, Santa Ana Junior College, and treasurer 
of the Federation. 
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CIVICS FOR YOUTH 


bringing to the upper grades a study of civics by these expert seasoned 
writers and teachers. 


Civics as the study of how to be a good citizen is the approach— 
boys and girls are citizens, too. 


Extreme simplicity is the keynote, in such features as style, vocabu- 


lary study, study helps, and activities. 


For further information 
please write to the Macmillan office 
which serves your school 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street. San Francisco 5 
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